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NOTICE. 


STEAM communication 

FROM 

OJLLCUWA. miABIULS JLKB CSTZiOM, 

TO 

IBHCBlLiiSf ID^ 


The Committee of the New Bengal Steam 
Fund are desirous of ascertaining the degree 
of support which may eventually be. ob¬ 
tained throughout India to a well organiz¬ 
ed, properly estimated. Plan for establish¬ 
ing the above communication, in the event 
of the result of the inquiry in* progress in 
June last, before a select Committee of the' 
House of Commons, not leading to the 
Establishment of the desired Comm’unica- 
tion direct to the three Presidencies. 

It is estimated at home that a Capital 
would be required of 06*3,50,000, and the 
presentT>bject is merely to ascertain what 
portion of that jCapitabmight be calculated 
upon, as likely to be forthcoming from In¬ 
dia, on such a well organized and properly 
estimated plan being promulgated. It is 
proposed that the fapital be divided into 
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7,000 shares of £50 or Co.’s Rupees 500 
each, to be payable 100 Rs per Quarter till 
the whole is paid ; that aCharter be obtain¬ 
ed exempting all from liability beyond 
their share, and an act authorizing all who 
by the Indian acts are prevented from 
trading to become parties to this scheme. 

As the immediate object is solely to as¬ 
certain the degree of support which a 
scheme based on sure Grounds would re¬ 
ceive in India, it is scarcely necessary to 
entei into any present detail to show that 
such a scheme can be made to pay ; espe¬ 
cially as parties notifying their willing¬ 
ness to take shares will not in the most 
distant degree become pledged so to do, if 
the Scheme should be matured and pro¬ 
mulgated, although their so doing will 
entitle them to priority of claim to shares 
if it should when promulgated become po¬ 
pular. 

It may not however be irrelevant to 
state that Dr. Lardner, than whom no bet¬ 
ter authority can be given, considers that 
a well arranged steam communication 
between England and all the Ports of 
India would realize from passengers alone 

196 , 000 . However, as before said, no 
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party will be 'bound by any present ex¬ 
pressed intention, of taking shares, though 
priority of c^im will* bo conierred there¬ 
by ; and it being of.essential coii'^equence 
that the Comnjittee should be enabled as 
earl5^ as possible to communicate to parties 
at home the degree of support which such 
a scheme would be likely to receive in 
India, they will feel much obliged by in¬ 
timation being made to their Secretary by 
Individuals quoting the number of shares 
they might be disposed to take. 

Parties now precluded by law from tra¬ 
ding may of course, with reference fo the 
condition referred to in their case, in like 
manner communicate their “conditional 
desire. 


As the time of departure would be ar¬ 
ranged so as to form an intermediate des¬ 
patch from India between the departure of 
the Hon’ble Company’s Steamer from Bom¬ 
bay, it is not unlikely that a small Steam¬ 
er may l^e established between Bombay 
and Socotra; thus not only affording addi¬ 
tional means to that presidency of passage, 
but completing a regular mail every fort 
night between India and England. Every 
part of India will th«n be equally interes- 
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ted in the communication, and it may 
fairly claim support froni all. 

Parties at Madras, desirous of putting 
their names down conditionally as above, 
are requested to communicate their wishes 
to John Barrow, Esq. the agent to# the 
Committee. 

The Committee having no Agent at 
Bombay, they will be obliged by commu¬ 
nications being made to their Secretary, 
or to any House of Agency in Calcutta. 

By order 

of the Committee of the New 
Bengal Steam Fund, 

C. B. Greenlaw, 

Secretary, 

Town Hall, 

The 2nd Sept. 1837« 
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A LETTER, 

&c. 


My Lord, 

Nearly three years have elapsed since a 
select committee t)f tha House of Commons, qfter 
receiving a voluminous mass of evidence, declared 
in their report, “ that, steam navigation between 
Bombay and Suez having in five successive 
seasons been brought to the test of, exi)eriment, 
it was expedient that measures be immediately 
taken for the regular ^establishment of steam 
communication with India by the lied Sea, 
the expeuce of the establishment to be shared 
equally by the East India Company and his 
Majesty’s Government; that steam communi¬ 
cation with India by the Persian Gulf and the 
Euplirates** was not brought to the test of ex¬ 
periment ; that it^ was desirable it, should be 
brought to such test, and that a grant of 20,000/. 
be made by Parliament for that purpose," 

B 
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Of these two suggestions of; the select com¬ 
mittee, the latter alone has been acted upon by 
government; the untried route has been brought 
to the desired test,—the experiment has been 
made, and the result has not been satisfactory*. 
Meanwhile the leading recoipniendation of the 
committee, that immediate measures shoijld be 
taken for the regular establishment of steam com¬ 
munication with India by the Red Sea,—that 
route having been repeatedly and successfully 
tried,—has been siift'ered to remain a dead 
letter. 

From the beginning the great body of the 
commercial community in the East was averse 
from the route by the Euphrates. From their 
local knowledge they were in)pressed wdth the 
persuasion that such an exj)eriment could not 
be attended with j)ermaiient success. But even 
were such a course practicable, they felt that it 
would not attain those purposes which such 
an establishment should fulfil. Nevertheless 
the result of that experiment has been patiently 
awaited, ap anxious solicitude being entertained 
that in the meanwhile measures would be 
taken to establish that line of communication 
of tlm practicability of which the committee 
did not express, and in fact could not enter¬ 
tain, any doubt. Although, in the long interval 
See Appendix (A.). 
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which has e1aps«d, they observed month after 
month and year after year to roll on, and his 
Majesty’s government still j)assive, tlnjy have 
been most rdluctant to believe that it was 
intended to disregard the recommendation of 
parliament, and• to^leave the Trieans of intercom- 
munitation with the East in the same state in 
which the early enterprise of the Portuguese 
had placed them. 

They feel now, however, that t*ljey ought not to 
continue longer silent sufferers from this state of 
inaction or neglect. They feel that it is due, 
not to India only/ but Jo Great Britain itself, to 
urge by all the jneans within their power the 
immediate realization of the recommendation of 
the parliamentary committee of 1834, by'“thp 

establishment of a regular line of,steam com- 

« 

rnunication with India by way of the Red Sea.” 

In addressing your Lonjship on this subject, I 
do not presume to think that persojially 1 have 
any title to expect your attention. But when I 
assure your Lordship that the measure which 
I now advocate is the object of the mast anxious 
wishes of the whole* mercantile community of 
India, I fefd that I have a claim to your atten¬ 
tion which you will not * overlook, and .that'claim 
will not be rendered less strong by the consider¬ 
ation, that those sentiments and wishes are 
B 2 
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shared by the whole jjopulatioi: of India^ lla^ive 
as well as British. 

Ther§ are some measures which government 
will adopt only when the feeling* of those to be 
affected by them is strongly expressed in their 
favour. If the present be one of'them, abundant 
manifestation of the sentiments of the people 
of the East, as well as of those at home who are 
connected with India, has been furnished. For 
thirteen years has the commercial community of 
Calcutta supplicated for this improvement; and 
extensive subscriptions have been raised in aid 
of it, to which native princes and merchants 
have liberally contributed in common with our 
own fellow subjects*. 

It is impossible even for a moment to con- 

I ^ 

template this measure without being impressed 
W'ith the number, variety, and magnitude of the 
advantages which would arise from it. Our em¬ 
pire in the East contains one hundred millions of 
souls,* the subjects and dependent allies of Great 
Britain. By the present means of communica¬ 
tion, their distance from us is not less than two 
thirds of the circumference of the globe. By 
the proposed measure that distance would be 
reduced to less than oiie third of its present 
amount: a virtual change of geographical position 
would be effected. 

* See Appendix (B.). 
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A coraraerce .amounting (exclusive of the 
China trade), to jiine millions annually, would 
receive that stimulus which commerce always re¬ 
ceives from iiHireased facility of communication. 
A correspondence, the daily amount of which 
(exclusive of larger despatches), is, even under 
the <lisadvantage of being carried round more 
than half the globe, not less than a thousand 
letters, would be expedited and proportionately 
augmented. An army of three hundred thousand 
men in British pay, now lemoved beyond those 
limits which admit of that communication with 
home which is necessary for the due maintenance 
of discipline, would be brought under the bene¬ 
ficial influence and immediate control of the 
home government. 

But great as these advantages may be, th^y 
are not the most iraj)ortant national4*esults which 
would ensue from the proposed measure. The 
same means by which correspondence with the 
Bast would be expedited, will also afl'ord equally 
increased facilities for personal intercourse. A 
voyage of several months, exposed to all the 
dangers of the Southern Ocean, and to the in- 
clemencies^^of protracted tropical navigation, is a 
barrier to personal intercourse between ^distant 
people, which will be overcome oifly in cases 
of extreme need. But when the road to India 
lies along the shores of Europe, over the 
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quiet waters of the Mediterranean, and amid 
the splendid inonurhents of. antiquity which 
adorn Egypt; and when, withal, the time of 
the passage shall be almost / reduced from 
months to weeks; great indeed would be the 
comparative extent cf personal„intercourse which 
must ensue. That every increased expedition 
and facility given to the transport of passen¬ 
gers is followed by a more than proportionally 
increased amount of intercourse, is a fact so 
generally established that it may be considered 
as assuming the character of a distinct statistical 
law. The effect i)roduced by t,he establishment 
of steamers between various points on the coasts 
of these countries, as well as between this 
country and different parts of the continent, may 
bd adduced as an exahjple of this, liut by far the 
most reniurk'uble instances are those afforded by 
the effects of railway communication, compared 
with the previous communication upon turnpike 
roads. • In every case, without a single exception, 
where a railway has been constructed between 
two distant places, the intercourse in passengers 
has increased in a proportron of not less than 
four to one; nor can this be ascribed to the 
reduced, cost of transport alone, since in cases 
whore ' the ' cost has been increased the same 
increase of intercourse has taken place. It 
is, in fact, ascribable to the inducement which 
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increased expedition presents to persons who 
would otherwise attain their object by corre¬ 
spondents and agents. If, then, analogy de¬ 
rived from unvaried experience be of any value, 
and if inferences from it be justifiable, I would 
here be entitled ,to assume* not only that all 
those* who now pass between this country and 
India by the route of the Cape would, on 
the establishment of steam communication by 
the Red Sea, adopt the latter route, but that 
vast numbers who now never attempt the 
voyage at all would perform it; that an enor¬ 
mously increased ..number of persons would j>ass 
between the two countries; that the weafthy 
and enlightened classes of the native population 
of India would visit this country, and that a 
reciprocal desire would be manifested among 
ourselves to visit the Kast. Much of'what is now 
transacted in each country by corresjmndence 
would be then transacted personally; and that 
diffusion of knowledge, and that spread of liberal 
principles would ensue, which always attend 
the intercourse of a less with a inoi’e civilized 
people. 

These ai^e topics which it might be expedient 
to enlarge upon were it my purpose^ rneiely to 
excite public feeling in favour of tlie measure. 
In addressing your Lordship the slightest allusion 
to them is sufficient. 
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If we except the recent application of the 
steam engine to the transport of passengers on 
railway.s, there is none of the numerous ways in 
which that machine has ministered to the uses 
of the human race which has undergone a more 
steady and rapid course of insprovement than its 
application to the propulsion of vessels over the 
sea. There are even now in a progressive state 
several important improvements, by which its effi¬ 
ciency in navigaiion will be materially augmented ; 
and if the committee of 1834, from the evidence 
then laid before them, and from the fact of voyages 
being made by the Hugh Lindsay during five 
successive seasons, saw reason, to be satisfied of 
the practicability of the* measure, how much 
more forcibly would they noio impress their 
recommendation on government having before 
them the extended and improved state of the 
art of steam navigation, and the fact that the 
voyages by steam between India and Egypt 
liave continued to be successfully made, under 
the disadvantages of inadequate vessels and de¬ 
fective arrangements at the necessary stations and 
depots. 

Nothing, but that state of passive acquiescence 
genemted by a long habit of following a certain 
course, could reconcile a people so commercial 
and so locomotive as the English, to be confined 
to the route to India by the Cape, since the art 
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of transport by ♦land and, water has received 
those astonishinij ‘accessions which have been 
recently confeiTed upon it by the steam,engine. 
The distance fA)in Falmouth to the nearest port 
of India by the Mediterranean and the Red Sea 
is 5800 miles, of which therS are not 200 miles 
of latid, and that through the dominions of a 
friendly power. The distance usually traversed 
by sailing vessels in the voyage by the (’ape is 
a!>out 16,000 miles. How strong njnst be the force 
of habit, which reconciles us to such a circuit to 
reach a place not 6000 miles distant!—How over¬ 
ruling must that necessity be which sends perspns 
and correspondence a voyage equal to two-thirds 
of the circumference of the globe, to carry them 
less than one-fourth of that space! Primu ^acie^ 
then, my Lord, the question is, not why persons 
and correspondence should be sent direct to India 
by the Red Sea, but, v/hy for such a purj)ose the 
present preposterously circuitous route should be 
still persevered in. 

In order to place in a clear light the practi¬ 
cability of establishing a regular and q>ermanent 
line of steam communication with India by the 
Red Sea, and to explain the arrangements which 
will best contribute to attain the object i^ught 
by the great bulk of the commercial community, 
it will be necessary to consider the relative posi- 
c: 
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tion, the comparative comraerl'e, the amount of 
correspondence, and extent of iiersonal intercourse 
with the different points in India with which a 
communication with this country is at present 
maintained. These points are,— 

First —The chifef presidency ’ and the seat of 
the supreme government, Calcutta, situiite at 
the northernmost point of the eastern coast of 
India. 

Secondly .— Madras, situated also on the east¬ 
ern const, 765 miles south of Calcutta. 

Fhirdly .— Bombay, situated on the western 
coast, ill a direction nearly due east from the 
southernmost part of the Red Sea, and therefore 
the nearest port of India'by that route. And 
Fourthly ,—The Island of Ceylon, situated 
south of the most southern point of India. 

Of these, by far the largest amount of inter¬ 
course of every kind is maintained, as may 
naturally be expected, with Calcutta. Of 309,000 
letters, which pass annually through the jiost 
office between Great Britain and India (in¬ 
cluding Geylon'i, 170,000 are wdth Calcutta, 
71,000 with Madra.s, 54,000 with Bombay, 
and 12,500 wdth Ceylon. Of about 3,200 pas¬ 
sengers annually between Great Britain and 
India, abuit 1,450 are with Calcutta, 1,050 with 
Madras, 600 with Bombay, and 100 with Cey- 
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Ion. Estimating*the coniiqerce at nine nn'Dions 
annually, the amount with Calcutta may be 
taken at five millions a^d a half, with Bombay 
two millions and a half, and tvith IMadras one 
million. 

These results’may therefore be fairly assumed 
to represent the exigencies of the different ports 
of India for the improved means of communica¬ 
tion with this country notv proposed. 

As in Europe, and more es]>ociaIly in Great 
Britain, the transport of persons and despatches 
can generally be effected with greater expedition 
by land than by*sea, jt rnigiit be inferred tjiat 
the most effectual arrangement by which the 
desired ends could l?c attained would be to 
establish a line of steamers t<»Htntinicatin^ with 
Bombay, that being the best harboijr in India, 
and tlie nearest port to the Red Sea. As such 
an arrangement has been, already contemplated 
and would necessarily and justly be counte¬ 
nanced and approved by all parties unac- 
quaiutod with the peculiar circumstances attend¬ 
ing inland travelling in India, it will be necessary 
here to Jay before your Lordship the objections 
to it. Indeed, I feel that I may distinctly and 
emphatically assure your Lordship,. thaf such 
an arrangement would be regarded by,the whole 
mercantile community, save the limited number 
whose interests are confined to the particular 
c 2 
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port of Bombay, with feeling’s' of the most un- 
mixed concern and disappointihent*. 

Nothing can he more defective than the 

• • ^ 

means of internal communication l.y land carriage 
in India. The country is scantily intersected by 
roads, and the few‘whicli exist are of the very 
worst description. Neither is there any gtound 
for hoping that future irnprovernent will remove 
this defect. The climate opposes so many and 
serious obstructions to land travelling, that even 
if good roads were constructed little increase of 
intercourse by them could be expected. At 
one season, the periodical, rains'would totally ob¬ 
struct travelling; and at another, the intolerable 
heat would render it impossible, except at night. 
Thes& are difficulties which neither art nor 
wealth can,remove or mitigate, and Avhich will 
always give the preference to transport by sea. 

'i'he only inland confinunication which now 
exists between the ))residency of Bombay and 
the eastern presidencies of Calcutta and Madras, 
is hy the Dak, or foot post. Single letters or 
light despatches may be thus transmitted, sul>- 
ject to the many causes of" uncertainty and inse¬ 
curity arising from their transit through the 
territories, of various native powers not under 
the direct control of the British Government or 

* See Documents in Appendix (B.), especially the letter of 
Mr. Greenlaw to Major Head, marked No. IX. 
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the India Company. The time ot* the Dak 
between Calcutta and Bombay is tliirteen days. 
Now I shall presently show that the tiiye from 
the Red Sea to Calcutta for corresj)Oudeuce by 
this route would be greater than l>y a line of 
steamers touchiEfg.ut Ceylon •and Madras; udth 
this Airther difference, that while single letters 
or light despatches only could be transmitted 
by the Dak, and even these subject to inse¬ 
curity and a heavj'' inland postage, all corre¬ 
spondence, j)assengers, and even certain descrip¬ 
tions of merchandise, could be transmitted by 
the steamers. 

On the other luind, to semi tlie correspondence 
of Bombay to Calcuttjf would be as inconvenient 
and absurd as to send the commercial commu- 
nications of the great majority of East Indian 
merchants to Bombay, the port o/ India most 
remote and inaccessible ^o them. If the line 
of improved communicalion be established at 
all, let it be carried to all these ports, which, 
as I shall prove, there can be no difliculty in 
accomplishing It was a principle ailopted by 
the India company, hnd by the i>arliamentary 
committee, when this question was under dis¬ 
cussion in 1834, that “if the measure were un- 
“ dertaken, it ought to be executed on a large 
“and efficient scale; and that between doing it 
“ efficiently and not doing it at all, there is no 
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*• advisable medium ” In this Jn'iiiciple the mer¬ 
cantile body of the East most cordially concurs. 

Butj.even if Calcutta were not, as it is, the 
place of greatest commerce and' correspondence 
as well as the seat of supreme government, its 
jiosition would rerfder it a jioitit to which the 
extension of the line of steam communication 
would be attended with the greatest advantages 
to the interior of the country. Calcutta is 
situate at the i^buths of the Ganges, the finest 
and most extensive inland water route in India. 
The steamers which have been for some years 
established on this river,, communicate with the 
interior at present os far as Alkhabad, and are 
intended eventually to be carried to Agra, be¬ 
ing- more tlian a thousand miles of uninterrupted 
inland navigation. On the banks of the Ganges 
betv/ec'U Calcutta and Agra are numerous places, 
IVoin which convenient communications with the 
inteiior will be established*. 

While the communication with the interior 
westAvard from Calcutta is thus maintained upon 
the Ganges, an equally easy and certain means of 
communication by river steamers may be made 
northwards on the Burhampooter, extending 
nearly to the frontiers of China, and intersecting 
the country of Assam, where the cultivation of 
the tea-plant has been recently introduced. 

* Sec Appendix (C,) on the navig.ntion of the Ganges. 
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No means of inland water coaiinuuication of 
any extent is presented on the western cj)ast of 
India. The mouths of the Indus are jit the 
northernmost point of the coast near the frontiers 
of Persia. This river would be navigable for 
steamers, and, if<i communication were established 
by st«am-vessels between Hyderabad and the Red 
Sea, the waters of the Indus would afford means 
for continuing the line of steam conmiunieation 
to the northern provitices, and to the Persian 
provinces of Reloochistari, and Afghanistan, as 
well to Penjab, Cachmere, &c. 

Ihitish interestg in India, as well as that part 
of our commercial interest at home which is 
connected with the Esst, require, then, that this 
great benefit should at once be extend*fd to 
ALi. India' that not one part onl}', hut afl 
the three piesidencies and the Islaifd of Ceylon 


shall be included 
less would be in 



every point of view 


To do 
inex¬ 


pedient, even on the score of economy. * Tiie 


cost of establishing and maintaining such a 


means of communication with Royibay alone 
would be inconsiderably increased by extending 
it to Madras and Calcutta, wiiile the benefit so 


partial a measure wouM confer upon the» latter 
would be little felt.* 


I’n determine the most advantageous arrange¬ 
ment by which a generai communication may 
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be establihlied j it is necessary- to consider how 
the entire route, between the., northernmost part 
of the lied Sea, and the several points on the 
coast of India already mentioned, may be re¬ 
solved into stages of convenient lengths, and 
how and where depots for.,, fuel and proper 
works for the maintenance and repair of ma¬ 
chinery can be established. The most extensive 
line of steam navigation, of which we have yet 
had any lengthened e'xperience, is that of the 
Admiralty packets, which for several years have 
maintained a regular communication between 
this country and the Ionian, Isles, Egypt, and 
occasionally Syria. The stage55.of this line have 
been- first from Falmouvh to Gibraltar 1,010 
miles.* ; secondly, from Gibraltar to Malta 970 
miles ; thirdly, Malta to Corfu 550 miles ; or 
Malta to Alexandria 860 miles. So far as Alex¬ 
andria, then, here is a voyage of about 2,800 
miles performed with certainty and regularity for 
a long continuance. 

In the arrangement of the succession of stages 
of a long ,sea voyage by steam, the first object 
should be to see that the longest stage shall not 
exceed that distance for which a steam-shii) 
shall be al>le to cany sufficient fuel, under 
the most adverse circumstances of wind and 

* 1ji ex)[/res.sing clLstaiices, 1 use iov.-M-iably nautical or geo- 
grapliicul rules. 
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weather. It is prt)bable that a well-constructed 
vessel furnished with the very best inachiiieiy^ 
could carry fuel sufficient for a stage of. about 
2,500 miles in average weather; but under niore 
adverse circumstances she would pro!>ably ex¬ 
haust her fuel by a passage f)f less than 2,000 
miles.* Hut, besides the consideration of fuel, 
there are other circumstances to which regard 
must be had. It is found that the machinery 
of a steamer requires, after mon<;rate intervals, 
to be examined and re adjusted ; the fire-places 
and flues to be swept and scraped ; the Ijoilers 
to be discharged .of tjieir contents, and wpll 
cleansed both intevnally and externally. If this 
process be omitted, or Vmly observed after pro¬ 
tracted intervals of uninterrupted work,*lIie. 
machinery will not only be quickly^ destroye<l, 
but even while it lasts the performance of the 
vessel will be inefficient r, her s])eed will be 
diminished, her consumption of fuel will be 
augmented, and that portion of tlie fuel which 
fails to propel her will be actively engaged in 
working her destruction. In a word,* a steam- 
engine, like an anitnalj requires regular repose at 
reasonable intervals; of which being deprived, it 
ceases to be capable of us'eful labour. Allii^ngli, 
therefore, a stage of from 200 to 2.500 miles 
he practicable, it is net advisable; and arrange¬ 
ments should be made, if possible, that the 


D 
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A ddk bungalow of the largest size is being completed at Dburmpore, 
where the roads to Kalka, Kussowlee, Dugshai, and Subathoo diverge, 

21. It may be satisfactory to show here the probabilities of the 
financial success of a carriage-road from the plains to Simlah, or in other 
words the probability of the scheme being a remunerative one. 

In the first place, the distance by this new road from the plains to 
Simlah is 66 miles, which, upon the opening of the tunnel and the com¬ 
pletion of other improvements, will be reduced to 50 milea The distance 
by the old road, (which is practicable only for porters and lightly 
laden beasts of burden,) is 42 milea The present ascertained traffic is 
above 8,000 tons per annum, without calculating the occasional increase 
consequent on the presence of the Head Quarters of the Government at 
Simlah. * 

The average cost of transit is Company’s Rupees 50 per ton; the 
total annual cost is not probably less than 4i lakhs of Rupeea When 
the new road is fairly opened for carts, this traffic will be doubled, as 
the potatoe grounds of Mahasoo will as easily supply(i0,OOO tons of 
potatoes as they now supply so many cwts. The iron of Kotkhai and 
Shiel may be produced ten-fold beyond the quantity now exported, 
which is 5,000 cwts. The Deodar forests of the Puttoealah and 
Keunthul States may as well furnish timber for the buildings of Um- 
ballah, as for those of Kussowlee and Dugshai. Simlah will become the 
entrepot of Hill produce instead of Loodianah and Sirhind, and when 
Railways intersect India, it will be the summer residence of the European 
public of the Presidency. 

Whether the Government retain the transit in their own hands, issue 
licenses, or establish tolls, the Annual Returns ought not to be less than 
15 per cent upon the outlay. 

But Dugshai and Subathoo have yet to be taken into account. The 
annual cost of transmitting Commissariat Stores to these Stations is not 
less than Company’s Rupees 10,000. A saving of 60 per cent, upon 
this will at once be the consequence of the establishment of carriage 
traffic. 

The present average cost of marching a Regiment from Kalka to either 
of these Stations is Company’s Rupees 2,000-0-0. 

The cost of the same by means of carts will be less than Company’s 
Rupees 500-0-0. The outlay at present upon the transit of market 
goods, and private stores, is not probably less than two lakhs of Rupees. 
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It has been stated by some tliat tlie annual repairs of this road will be 
enormoua This opinion is proved to be erroneous, by the fact that the 
roads hitherto constructed are at this present moment in as good condi¬ 
tion as they ever were, and the total amount expended in three years, 
on the repairs of 78 miles, has been Company’s Rupees 8,312-15-5, or 
Rupees 35-8-5 per mile per annum. As the traffic increases it will probably 
be necessary to metal certain portions of the line, but it is to be supposed 
that the increased traffic will afford increased income. 

But far above and beyond these considerations is the opening out of 
the fertile valleys of these mountains to future European -colonists. 
Blessed with a climate not surpassed in Europe; posse.ssed of a soil 
which requires but the labor of man to produce any thing ; pregnant 
with minerals of unknown value and extent; abounding in virgin 
forests, the depths of which have not yet heard the sound of the wood¬ 
man’s axe; all and far more than the early colonists of America ever 
promised themselves is to be found here, whore, under the blessings 
of a mild and paternal Government, the colonist miglit increase his 
store, as fully assured of safety to life and property, as if the .scene 
were in the heart of Great Britain, in.stead of under the shadows of the 
mighty Himalayas. Instead of permitting the old worn out European 
pensioner to idle away all that is left to him of life, under the scorch¬ 
ing sun of Chunar, it might be worthy the attention of Govern¬ 
ment to give him a cottage and a spot that ho might call his own, 
within some of these elevated valleys, where, with something to occupy 
his time, he might, under proper superintendence, lay the foundation of 
an European colony, the youth of which, educated to a military life in 
the neighbouring “ Lawrence A,sylum” and “ Roorkoe College,” might 
furnish our Indian Army with recruits as strong, and better educated 
and acclimated, than the mother-country produces. 

22. I will now proceed to show what 2 >t'ogre 8 S has been made on the 
works to the North of Simlah on the lino towards Thibet, and should 
objection be taken to it, I beg that it may be borne in mind that in the 
Himalayan working year there are not above 190 daya 
« From the end of November to the end of March, it would be fatal 
to the laborers to be encamped at elevations above 6,000 feet, and 
again during the wet season, there are many days when work must loe 
deferred. Add to this the great natural difficulties to be encountered, 
the limited amount of laborers that are procurable from the Northern 
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Slates, tlie fact tliat these are changed every fifteen days, thereby 
entailing on the Road Overseers a continual and most harassing 
amount of training, the benefits of which they arc never destined to 
reap, and the fre(|ncnt dcscn-tions of entire working parties at perhai)s most 
critical times, and the wonder will not be how little has been accom¬ 
plished but rather that any thing has been effected at all. With the 
exception of two breaks of 2 and 3 miles respectively, 115 miles of 
C-feet road are completed. 

In this there is one abnormal portion temporarily admitted, in order 
to avoid the tremendons cliffs which line the Nogurree torrent. A few 
general improvements are required, but the whole is practicable for 
laden mides and horsemen. At present the working parties are pushed 
forward to Wangtoo on the Sutledge, whore I hojic they will be able to 
continue at work during the winter, and by next spring I expect that 
but 25 miles will remain of unfinished work between Simlah and Oliini, 
and 60 between Simlah and the frontiers of China. 

23. Where till is so difficult, it appciars scarcely necessary to parti¬ 
cularize special work.s. There arc a few however which I will briefly 
notice. A tunnel .560 feet in length has been driven through a hill 2.] 
miles North of Simlah and not the least remarkable circumstance con¬ 
nected with this work is that it was constructed almost entirely by con¬ 
vict labor. The night reliefs were alone coinjiosed of free laborers, and 
a few of the .same class assisted during the day in wheeling barrows and 
in such works as the convicts’ chains rendered irksome. In the exca¬ 
vation of this work 10,000 convicts* and 8,450 free laborers were em¬ 
ployed. At the market rate of labor, it would have cost Company’s Ru¬ 
pees 1,057 0-0, but as a certain amount was furnished as tribute, it 
only cost Company’s Rupees 3.01-0-0. A further sum of Company’s 
Rupees 220-0-0 Avas expended on artificers, so that the total cost of 
the tunnel to Government was Company’s Rupees 611-0-0. The period 
occupied in its construction was twelve months. Considering the valu¬ 
able work thus obtained from convict labor, I cannot refrain from 
expressing my di.sappointment that since the completion of this tunnel, 

I have been wholly deprived of the services of the few prisoners thq^ 
were employed on it. 

The next heavy works are at the cL.- _r Phagoo, which have 

been cut down to a depth of 120 feet. 


• Site Note, p. 15, 
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Between Theeo- and Muttee<anah throe strong and handsome viaducts 
have been erected. One of these is 2fll feet in length. Beyond Mut- 
teeanah the tremendous range of cliffs, which extend af, intervals over 
a mile and a half, have boon cut down to tlie depth of 130 feet, so that 
a 10-foot road now runs through this range of preci[)ices wliero formerly 
a goat could not have found standing room. From Bowleo to Thedah the 
road is carried for 5 miles through one continuous range of cliff’s. Before 
re.aching Scrahun it passes through the ff'arfid precipices th.at overhang 
the Muiiglad, and beyond Bt'raliun it is cut for lialf-a-milo through a 
sheer mass of rock. 

The numher of l.ahoror.s employed upon these works li.as hoeii 
8,S.‘?,.'){i the cost of which, after deducting Company’.sRnpecs 10,()0()-0-(), 
as stated in p,aragrai)h 17 to have been subscribed by four States, has 
be(‘n Company’s Rupees 77,(iX.")-()-() or Company’s Rupees 70t! 3-7 per 
mile. The expenditure on material, with the exception of jwwder, lias 
been trifling; of tins, G0,()0() poumls have been expended. Fight staging 
bungalows have been erected at a cost to the State of Company’s Ru¬ 
pees 9,0iK)-5-7. 

21. A few remarks upon tlui material used in the construction of 
the road works, and fouinl in the neighbourhood of the line, tlo not 
appear to be irrtdovant to the subject of this Report; and first with 
reference to huildiwj limbc7\ 

It appe.ars to be a normal condition of the Himalayan forests that 
they shall have a Northern a,spect, the flanks of tho mountains facing 
that quarter being alone covered with tree vegetation. So inueh is 
this the case that a traveller from the Southward is at first impressed 
with the barren appearance of the mountains and the niter absence of 
forest scenery. When, however, he has penetrated liirtlicr into the 
interior and turns his face Southwards, he is made aware of tho erro- 
neousness of his first imprc.ssion, by the extensive breadtli.s of dark 
pine forests bo finds he lias passed. To account for this singular fact, 
several reasons may be adduced, although none aiipear wholly satisfac¬ 
tory. It may be from the accumulation of snow on the Nortliern Hanks 
during the winter, which protects the young plants from the .severe 
frosts, and affords an inexhaustible supply of nioistiiro during tlic sum¬ 
mer, or perhaps from the general dip of the strata being towards the 
South, from wliicli tluise .slopes have an evi-n and regular declination, 

♦ dee Nell', i>. 15, 
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but retain no depth of soil, from the facility with which it is washed 
off, whereas, from the disinte^tion of the Northern exposed edges, 
deep deposits accumulate receiving yearly increase in depth and rich¬ 
ness from the debris of decayed vegetation. So rich does this soil 
become, that at elevations between 8 and 12,000 feet, some of the most 
delicate of European vegetables and flowers are naturally produced. 
Asparagus, celery, rhubarb, strawberries, goosebemes, raspberries, 
scented violets, primroses, potentillas, anemones, cowslips, are all 
plentiful. 

From, the Hindostan and Thibet Road following the left or South 
bank of the Sutledge, it necessarily passes through several extensive 
forests, but the majority of the trees furnish timber of little value 
except as'fuel. Tlie immense forest extending from the Shallec Peak 
in the Bnjjic State, to Turandah in Kunsiwur, (a distance of at least 
100 miles), does not contain one tree in a thousand capable of 
yielding good durable timber. Within this distance there are a few 
patches of Pinus deodar, than which there can bo no finer timber, and at 
a lower elevation many strips of Pinus longifolia fit for deal boards and 
battens, but the mass of the forest is of Pinus excclsa and Abies 
Smythiana, the timber of which much resembles that of the spruce fir of 
Europe, and is of little use except for fuel. From Turandah upwards, 
the Pinus deodar becomes more abundant, and when approaching the 
arid uplands of Thibet, it, with the Pinus Gerardiana, (the neoza or 
edible pine,) forms the general tr(!c vegetation. 

Without stopping to notice the Deodar fore.sts of the Puttcealah, 
Keunthul and Koteo Chiefs within ten miles of Simlah, out of which 
have been built the Sanataria of Dugshai, Kussowlee, Subathoo, and 
Simlah, and which, from the short-sighted rapacity and negligence of 
the Chiefs, have been ruthlessly destroyed and not replanted.* 

I shall briefly mention the position and extent of the other 
patches of deodar, which I before stated occur occasionally on the loft 
bank of the Sutledge, before reacliiug the comparatively high point of 
Turandah on that river. 


• 1 should hero stato that active mc.aauros for the regeneration of those forests 

“ arc now in progress under the zealous supcrintondenco of Loixl W. M. llay, Superin- 
“ tondent of Hill States, and thiit as many seedlings still exist, they may yet afford at a 
“future period valuable resources for timlau- b> the Qoveiumeut."—I’lde Letter from, 
Siipcrinleiidcnt Hill Roads, dated lOfA March 1856. 
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Near the summit of the Shallee Peak, there are some eight hundred 
trees of large dimensions, growing at a general elevation of 5,000 feet 
above the Sutledge, and separated from it by 5 miles of a rough descent. 

At Kotegurh there is a young healthy strip of forest, whioh however 
is not likely to prove more than sufficient for the local demand. 

In several of the deep valleys between Kotegurli and the nciglibour- 
bood of the Loongree Pass, at Bowlee and^at Dharun, all stages on 
the Hindostan and Thibet Road, there p,re several groves of <leodar, 
but all of limited extent, and held sacred by the villagers as their 
household god.s. These all exist at veiy long distances from the 
Sutledge. 

Besides these patches there arc of course many individual trees of 
deodar amongst the dense mass of inferior pines, but they ain iii no 
place sufficiently numerous to deserve specLal notie»?, and can only bo 
discovered after considerable search. 1’he same forests also jiroduce 
walnut, maple, horse-chestnut, hazel, several e('(lars, ;md two oaks, 
(quercus inmna and (jucrcus ttamicavpifolia.) the timber of which is 
tongh'and durable. It is little used by the hill-men on .iccoimt, of llu; 
difficulty of working it, .and the crooked nature oi’ the. tnn: rendering 
it not easily adaptable for building ])urposes. I consider this timber as 
peculiarly well adapted for railway sleepers, and carriage and w.aggon 
trucks. Appendix C gives the weight per cubic foot, and transverse 
strength of deodar, P. longifolia, and the two kinds ol’ oak, as experi¬ 
mentally determined at var ious places on the road. 

It is not until reaching Turandali that the dcod<ar becomes sufficiently 
abundant within a moderate distance of the river, to suggi.'sl the possi¬ 
bility of floating the timber down to the plains. The rocky nature of 
the bed of the Sutledge within the hills, and tlic rapidity of its l;dl has 
until.lately been held to render improbable the success of any attempt 
to float timber from a higli elevation. But an experiment commenced 
by Mr. Edwards, and carried out by Lord William Hay, lias proved the 
possibility of doing .so, and although the result of the experiment was 
not satisfactory in a financial point of view, this was attributable to 
causes which I believe to be remediable. 

The great fact of the possibility of floating timber of almost any 
dimensions, from a high elevation on the Sutledge to a point where rafts 
may be constructed, was proved. The following were the causes of the, 
want of success in a pecuniary point of view :— 
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TluMhfficully ol'iraiisjjorting the timber hum where it waK 
felled to the river, in coiifiO(\uencc of the precipitous nature of the 
country. 

Second .—The perishable nature of the timbe.r floated down, four- 
fifths of it being P. longifolin. 

'Third .—The urnu'cessary delay of tw(j yesirs in forwarding it to 
Feror.epore, arising from the timber having been cut too late to take 
advan(ag<; of (In; floods in the Sutlcdge, without which there was not 
suflicient water to float them dowji, and— 

FonrUi .—The want of a proper establishment at Bclaspore, where tlu- 
current becomes sufliciently ea.sy to allow of rafts being formed. 

The first of these difticulties, and the only one 1 consider necessary 
to notice, ] would remove by the erection of a slide between the forest 
and the river. Turandah itself is not suitable for suclr an arrangement, 
as the forest is not sufifieicaitly extensive iUid the ground betweeu it 
and the river is too [weeipitous. The capabilities of Nachar, (the next 
stag(^) are far greater. There an; two forests in that neighbourhood, 
one to the south-east, consi.sting of ffOO splendid trees, averaging in 
girth y.l feet, and in height 115 feet. The inaximum girth mca.sured wa.s 
24 feet, the minimum 4 feet. Trees of greater dimensions exist, 
and even reach the enormous girth of 37 feet. The other forest i.s 
immediately above tlu; viilag(j of Nachar and contains 20,000 sound 
trees, averaging in girth 8 feet, and in height lit). The direct di.s- 
lance of Ihe.si' forests from the river, is 2,100 yards, the first 800 yards 
of which is at i n avi rage slope of 20", the next 500 yards arc at 
22', and the last. 800, (down to the river’s e<lgo) vary from 
35” to to. 1 was apprehensive that the.se last gradients would 

prov e too sti‘e]i for the efiicient working of a slhlc, but 1 have since con- 
stvuctcd an exjierimental slide at an angle of 40’ and found it to 
answer CM l Y re(|uirenieid. The tmpiency and depth ot the inflections 
render a diagonal line along the Idll-side impossible. 1 now feel per¬ 
fectly coulident ef tluv success of this scheme, which I recommended to 
(.lovennuont in 1852. The prohahlo cost of the erection of the slide 
would he 10,50() lUipces, and the Ferozepore value of the timber which 
might lie daih/ sent down by it, from May to Scptcniher, (whilst the 
I'iver is lloodeil.') llnpees 3.000. 

1'liret lakh;- wortli ol' the finest timber, of a scantling fit even for the 
Bombay market, might be uunualhj supplied by such an arrangement 
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auriug the next seven years. The selling price at Feivzvp.ne for hviil.l 
ing timber of deodar k, twelve annas per cubic foot, 1 will \vanasii, 
should Govermnent be pleased to approve of niy suggestions, the deli¬ 
very at that point on the Suthxlgo of any cpiantity of prime wood at four 
anua,s per cubic foot. 

But before sending down timber to be used in the runjauli. where ii i^ 
exposed to the ravages of the white ants, I would recommend the pro 
e.uition of rendering it impregnable to their attacl cs by tlio infusion n! 
.some antiseptic sub.stauce into tlic ,sap ol the growing tico. Apjiendi.\ 
D. gives the rc.sult of four experiments nuKh; hy me (hiring the past 
\ear, which, itivillhe .seen, wiwe entirely .siK’ce.s.sfnl. Fificxni days’.suflieed 
fertile impregnati-)n and de.itruction of tin; growing trees. Thov were 
felled, and on heing sawn up, the .snli>hate of (’opjwr witli wljieh ting- 
had heon destroyed -wa.s ob.servc'd to have colornl almost evt'ry portion 
of the timber. .Four logs were, sent to Ganlain dolms.ia. .\ssistant 
Qiiarter-Master-Gencral at Uinballah, who in tin' heginning of duly had 
them huriod w'ith fournnimpregnateil log-sin a. spot swarming with whiu' 
ants. They wme (Ing u]) in Novem-nn-, having heeii I'niir nn>::i !is nnder 
ground, wln-u it was f(jnnd tint all thi> unimjin'gnated timiiev, with the. 
except,ion of one log (jf deodar, wa,s more or le.ss di',! rovi-.l, vliilst tin- 
in'ipr(ygnated logs, with t,!ie exeojition of oin' in wliicli tin- inl’',n-,i()n Inni 
not pen(.>trate(l the Alhurmim, and which was con.S'MiiientIv .slighrlv 
excoriated hy tlie insects, were in pcrf'ct coinlilieu. 'i'lie fact, ol' iln‘ 
infn.sion refusing t(.) pass hy the Albm-iium is remarked hv Liinllev 
('‘Introdindion to Botany,” volume 2. Jiags' 

The prohahle co-it of thus insuring tlni dnrahility of the l.imhcr will In,- 
ha,lf an anna per euliic foot, if imj(rcgiiai,(xj wil,h suhih.ii.' of copper and 
salt ; Ol one anna, if with sulphate of riiie. 

Belore leaving this .subject, lam de.sirous of |iri-.-;,siug on tin' in)t.ie(‘ 
of Government the ncce.ssitv for making an-angements fir the pur(;l(as(‘ 
and ])res(!rvation‘oft]ie deodar firests of the Uim.alayas bordering tin' Snl.- 
I(3dge, Pahur, and other rivers. Thc.se, with .scarcely ,an e;<ce[/tioii, exist 
in independent State.s to which we .accord protecti(jn. 11 is a lomarka- 
ble fact, th.at more than one of the Chiefs of tlies(' State.s owe their jio.si- 
tions to our generosity rather than to any riglit d.-ri'.-eil fnim hii lh, 
and yet there are no more rapacious deahms iu any marln I, when l.lii •» 
find that the Governinout are in want of any article tln-v jios.si ,---. 
Should Govermnent directa revision (.if theirSunuud^,” with a view 
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to incroane the tribute they pay, these Chiefs woulil rejovsent their 
estates to be nearly wortliless, but, if within their Cliiefships, the Govern¬ 
ment should re(|uire a barren hill for a Sanatarium, the price demanded 
would be such as miglit be asked were the ground as productive as 
the wheat fields of Kent. 

The forests of the far Himalayas are profitless to the Chiefs and con¬ 
sequently neglected. The natural grasses underneath ai\.‘ of more 
value to the villagers of the neighbourhood than the tall pines above, 
which shade them and check their growth. Fire strengthens the grass 
and removes the offending giant trees, and thus whole forests fall before 
the improvident brand of the hill-man. 

The Nacliar forest shows a belt of dry sticks aiul blackened stumps, 
600 feet wide and 2,000 feet long, where, but a few years back, existed 
some 3,000 noble deodars. But let a Government Official express a wish 
for but one tree, and the price demanded would be such as to startle the 
most uncompromising advocate of “ free tr.ade.” Far in the interior 
of one of the.se States I lately required for tin; public service a few trees 
of P. cxcclsa from a very ex ten,si ve forest, to make charcoal, and although 
the timber of this tree i.s .absolutely worthless, the price demanded was 
e((uivalent to that obtaiinsl in Hinilah for tin; best deod.ar. I observe 
as one of the causes of the peeuniary flxiluro of Mr. Edwai'ds’ .scheme 
for floating down timber, that tlie Ihijah of Biissahir charges! Govern¬ 
ment two Ruy)ees ijer tree for the common P. longifoHa cut in the virgin 
forests of Kunawur, which, even in the neighbourhood of the Simlah 
market, would not leave been worth half that price. 

W <;re Government now ple.ascit to express a desire to cut timber in 
the Nach.ar forests, I feel confident that however worthle.ss they are at 
jn-esent to the BaJ.ah of Bus.sahir, the sum ho would dema.ud would be 
almost prohibitory, as far as the success of the scheme financially i.s con¬ 
sidered. I would therefore earnestly sf^licit permission to ascei'tain 
accurately the extent and value of the best deod.ar forests on either side 
of the Sutledgo and Pabur, and at once arrange with the Chiefs the pur- 
chtose of a certain portion of them, (say, as much as Rupees 50,000,) at 
a fair valuation. The forests liavlng once become the property of Go¬ 
vernment should be properly guarded, and means for their extension 
adopted. The planting of the hill side, above and below the Hindostan 
and Thibet road, with fine timber trees is another part of the same 
project which may be thought worthy of the attention of Government. 
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27. 1 will now lu'iefly describe the iron ore exposed b}’ the roiid ex ■ 
cavations, or lying in the vicinity of its course. 

It is first met with near Kundrclah close to whore the two great .spurs 
of Simlah and the Chor bifurcate, and it extends at intervals over 200 
square -miles of the latter spur. The species is “ magnetic iron” and it 
occurs in very dark iron-black grains disseminated in veins throughout 
the mica schist I believe it to be .similar in its external, jihysical, and 
chemical characters, to the magnetic iron ore of Norway and Sw’oden. 
In two districts, Kotkhai and Shiel, it ha,s long been worked by the 
bill-men, and from its malleability is much prized in the Indian 
market 

Near Kundrclah, where the Hindostan and Tliibet Iload lays open 
the mineral, the ore enters too intimately into tin? composition of the 
compact mica slate, in which it occurs, and bears too small a jiropor- 
tion to the matrix, to afford a jirofitiblo return ; but nine miles to the 
eastward and close to the Pabnr river, the entire side of a mountain, 
rising l.oOO feet from the valley below, and reaching an elevation of 
7,()()() h.'ct above the level of tin? .se.a, was found to contain numerous 
rich veins of magnetic ore dis.semln;ited atnongst the mica schist which 
was hen! of the most frlible nature. A land-slip on one face t>f the hill 
alforled the iidiabitants of the neighbouring villag('s the means of 
procuring the ore wilbout the expense of oxc:ivating. 

So disintegrated are the 2 )articlcs of ong that on ti stream of water 
being bronglit over the miiuTal veins, the shale is w’a.slnal off and the 
ore as a coarse granular black itowder remains. The expense of j)ro- 
curiiig the ore ill this state does not exceed tliree annas pier cwt. The 
percentage orirori obtainable from it is i’)2 ]7. 

Having obtained a grant of 5,000 Rupees for tlie exjiorimontal 
working of these mines, a lo^lity was selected where ore, wood, waiter, 
and flux, were obtaintible aWfie least practicable cost. t.)ro ivas exca¬ 
vated with the sanction of the Rajah of Bu.ssahir, on a condition that ho 
should receive a percentage, (hereafter to bo fixed,) upon the iron pro¬ 
duced from the furnace. 

The sole right of cutting wood over eighty acres of fine forest in the 
neighbourhood of the mines, I obtained from the villagers of Shiel, 
on favorable terms. With proper coalings the yield of charcoal from 
this forest should not be less than 7,000 tons, but within a circle of ten 
miles there are forests capable of yielding as many millions of tons. 
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A strong stream of water flowed through the valley, at an elevation 
which admitted of a portion being led to the mines, by a cut, one mile 
and a half in length. With proper management power sufficimit to 
drive machinery, may be so obtained. lame, as a flux, was obtained for 
the carriage within a distance of three miles. 

The result of the last few months’ working has been tlie construction 
of the water-course, the erection of necessary store-houses and work-shops, 
the completion of one blast furnace, and the semi-completion of two 
others, on European principles, with several of Native construction, 
the washing and storing 170 tons of ore, and the burning and storing 
of a large (luantity of charcoal. 

The estimated cost at which (if working on an e.xtendod scale.) we 
can turn out iron, is 35 Rupees per ton, but by the introduction of 
machinery, the air-furnace, or bettor still, the hot blast, T feel confident 
that the Himalayan iron-works of Shiel might be brought to produce 
iron at the .same rates as those of Morthyr-Tydvil and G]a.sgovv, ofa 
superior quality. I have hitherto received practical assistance in the 
direction of the w'orks fi'om Assistant Overseer Ncilson, a sou of the 
largo iron-founder of Cllasgow, but illues.s has deprived me of his services 
and until 1 can obtain a qualified p(;rsou to conduct the European 
mode of smelting the ore, the yield will be but small and precarious. 

I have marked iqton the map the situation of the iron mines and 
would direct the attention of Government to their favmrable position, 
with reference to the navigation of the Tonso, which, for six mouths of 
the year, I am inclined to think would prove no impossibility' for Hat- 
bottom barges. 

23. The system of accounts which obtains on all works connected 
with the Ilindostui and Tliibct Road, from its efficient working during 
five years is doserving of notice in this Re^it. It is based on a system 
of cheeks, wiiieli, if the Superiutciident ofliWorks does his duty, atfirds 
the best security against I'rand. It lias proved succeshfnl with ilfleon 
different wmrks in hand, and 1 am confident would do tlie same with five 
times that nnmbor, and with any amount of e.xpcnditure. That it has 
been successful is owing to the sojiaration in all details of the Accoun¬ 
tant’s Department from that of the Executive, by placing at its head 
a responsible party (pialificd for the duties of au Accountant. 

The appointment of Mr. T. Graham relieved the SuperJatendout of 
the Road of all responsibility of details in accounts, and by doing so. 
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alVonled him iucreased opportuuitio.s of giving liis time and attvulion 
to the constructive duties of his Office. I feci a,ssured that tiie apiioiut- 
inont of an efficient Accountant in Divisions of Public Works, where e.'c- 
tensive operations are in progress, would, so far from increasing the cost 
of the works, effect a large reduction in expenditure, as it would render 
tlie principal Officer and his subordinates more eilieienl, inasmuch 
as their time and attention woufi be wholly devoted to the economical 
construction of the Public Works entrusted to their charge. 

Re(]uisition for advances for the payment oi' lahorers are sent into 
the Office hy Officers in charge of Divisions, and Overseers in iinhtpeu- 
dent charge of 8eclions. The Accountant examines their resjieelive 
accounts, and if they exhibit clu.se balauco.s, lie forwards tlioir reijiiisition 
to the Superintendent who affixes his signature and ref urns them to the 
Office, when the money is immediately despatched. In cases of emer¬ 
gency, the Accountant is authorized to coinjily with reijiiisitions in 
aiiticijiation of sanction. 

The amounts of those advances are entered to the debit of the parties 
in a waste cash-book. Overseers, or others in charge of Sections, sub¬ 
mit do/lhj to the Superintendent lithograjihed lleporfs of the nnniber 
omen and artilicers on each description of work under their charge, 
and as the system of daily payments to lahorers is enforced on this 
work, a ccrtilicate to the following effect is entered at font of the 

Daily Report.” 

“We do hereby eertity that the nuinhers returned in this Report 
“ were prc.sont ou this day, and employed solely on (fov'emment Works, 
“and that the sums spocitied wore pa hi to the laliorers of each State 
“ liy A. B. in the presence of C. D. and E. E. 

“-, Overseer, 

“ In churfjc of Section.” 

“ Officer in charge of Division, 

The.sc Reports are aggregated in eight-day reports, (or three reports 
per month,) which accompany an abstract exhibiting tlie amount of 
cash received in advance on requisition; the amount of jiay accounts 
for labor, and bills for materials expended, and incidental charges, for 
all of which vouchers or receipts are rcijuisitc. Those, after having been 
“ passed” by the Superintendent, are closely examined as to their par¬ 
ticular correctne.ss hy the Accountant. The debit side of these abstracts 
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relieves the waste cash-book, and the credit side, (or items of expenditure), 
is transferred to the day-book, whence the items are posted to their respec¬ 
tive Divisions. 

At intervals of three months, or on completion of any particular 
work, a general inspection of the accounts is made by the Superinten¬ 
dent, who, after careful audit, attaches his signature to the totals of 
each book, and furnishes a certificate of such audit, which, with the 
vouchors, are deposited with the office records. An audit of this kind 
precedes the preparation of the Half-yearly Accounts Current submitted 
to the Accountant, North-Western Provinces. 

Bills for the expenditure upon sanctioned works arc upon their com¬ 
pletion submitted to the Auditor General,* and from him are sent to tire 
Accountant General, who speedily relieves the Superintendent of the 
Road from his responsibility for their amount. Independent of tools 
and material wlych are supplied on Indent by the various Ordnance 
Magazines, many articles of a, local character are required for the works. 
These are cither manufactured on the works, or obtained from contrac¬ 
tors and tradesmen. They are entered to the debit of the General Stock 
Account, which obtains a corresponding credit by debit to the parti¬ 
cular Division or work upon which they have been expended. Pre¬ 
vious to any material being ordered, the signature of the Superintendent 
is affixed to the Indent, which has been previously signed by the Over¬ 
seer and countersigned by his Officer, as absolutely necessary. At the 
beginning of each month, these Indents arc forwarded to the Superinten¬ 
dent, in support of accompanying bills, for the cost of material, the 
items of which, with their prices, are tested by the Accountant. The 
b ills, if satisfactory to the Superintendent, receive his sanction and form 
vouchers either for monthly contingent bill submitted to Goveriiinent, 
or for the general bill for works. 

The whole of the permanent esianusiMpi is paid as soon as pos¬ 
sible after the first of each month, and a receipt taken from each indi¬ 
vidual. These are deposited in the Office as vouchers for the establish¬ 
ment abstract, the details of which are entered in the day-book, and 
each Division or work debited with its share. By these means the 
Road Officers and Overseers are reciprocally checks upon each other in 
the matter of disbursements, and the Superintendent and Accountant in 
the matter of accounts. 

Ty the Secretary in this Department— Ed. 
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Every month a Progress Report is furnished to Government which 
exhibits the amount of work executed in each Division, the number of 
laborers employed, and the amount of cash expended. 

The following books ai'e kept in the Office :— 

1st.—Divisional Lodger, in whicli ai i' entered from the Day Book the 
various items of expenditure; incurred in each Division. 

2nd.—The Day Book, in wliich all items of expenditure arc entered 
with numeral references to Ledgc'r and \’"ouchor.s. 

3rd.—Cash Book, in which as.signmcnts and valuation statements are 
debited, and all audited bills credited. 

4tA.—Waste Cash Book, in ^vliich arc entered all advances on account 
of works. 

Hh .—Bill Book, in wliicli ail Bills are entered, and endorsed with copy 
of Civil Auditor’s passing. 

ath .—Indent Book, foi i,i>oi.-:. rroi-s. .ind materials, obtained on indent. 

Ith .—Stock Book 

iilh ..—Official l.ot.it- f-i'iit 

fh/(.—Demi-offiruii tjoo, 

2!). ^Living''•Uii d '■ o.i • p' l.itioi's during the past live 
v'-.'trx, I wiil n.o' !.rn II', I' '!i' • - ' -u;! ■ > li, dmii', 

ii.il ;,'li;ron.-(, r. tin; n.-i . ii Sunlal. and ’in' plains, i liave 
dll' ; i ii (lift't') psoi.i.i'^L', Within .'.ix nionlli.i 1 lolly anticipaio its 
a. tiiiuiiuuni 'Vpihli oi' id lo';t, '..Ini'li i-, sufficient forgi'iicral 
,• . .rdi's M.u'l. of tlio roail Will l.x; idiove 20 feet in width, but 

'•> ■•.li 't iiii iiiii’iin witlmi till'jmrapi'l, walls. 

1 ■ ..'ivc ■u'.piks Connected with the Dugshai tunnel will not bo 

. , .•! tie yrar.s, but as licfore slated, lliis will not affi;ct. tin; 

O' i"incH;, (il tIn- line. 

Will, , .'O'l'ption of till' I already pOh.sess funds sufficient for 

■ ' 'tnai of this jiart of '^Proa.d. 

■' li'.i.'iry roa,il troin Knssowlec to Budder, to ojion out a direct 
. ■' a.tioi! between llie l‘mijab and the Mild,ary Sauataria, is under 

’ '•I'mcilction. 

’t'li.ti .spci.'i lo tile road Irom Simla!) to tiie Cluni:;e frontier, 1 must 
nd'ii-! :i lo terminate in the neigldiourliood of the first Chiiio.se village 
. t wan, Shipke, as beyond, that w’O cannot work .wilbont tbo sanction 
' ibe Cliinoso Government. Besides, as formerly stated, when once that 
point is reached, all ob.stacles to carriage by beasts of burthen cease. 
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Broad irach formod from the mOSt MBBt times by the constant 

passage oi torses and otter baggage animals, communicate with the 
cities of Central Asia and Western China, and the only difficulties they 
exhibit are those incidental to a thinly populated country lying at a 
general elevation of 15,000 feet. 

About 70 miles of very difficult road still remain unfinished, and to 
that which has been reported completed to 6 feet in width, several im¬ 
provements are required. 

The monthly grant for these works has hitherto l>een limited to 3,000 
Kupees. I have already solicited its increase to 6,000 Rupees, in order 
to ensure the more speedy completion of the works.* With this grant 
for a period of three years^^I feel confident of finishing the entire Ime 
from Simlah to the Chinese Territories, level almost throughout its 
whole extent, and broad enough for the transport of goods on mules and 
horses. I have further proposed the erection of Staging Bungalows ,at 
every 12 miles at a total cost of Rupees 16,000-0-0. 

30. I cannot close this Report without bringing to the notice of the 
Governor General in Council, the zeal and intelligence displayed by the 
several Officers who have assisted in bringing these important works to 
their present forward condition. Lieutenant Dawson, (now Executive 
Officer in the Punjab,) and Major Cautley, (retired list,) each showed the 
most praiseworthy energy and perseverance in carrying out my orders, 
at times too when difficulties of no ordinary magnitude opposed, and when 
from the apathy and indolence of the hill-men, the greatest discourage¬ 
ments wore placed in our way. Lieutenant Johnson, of the 33rd Native 
Infantry, (now Assistant Quarter-Master-General at Umballah,) and 
Lieutenant Montgomerie of the Engineers, each for some time in com¬ 
mand of the 5th Company of Sappers and Miners, attached to the road, 
entered entirely into the spirit of the wmk, and gave me a.ssistaiice as 
fully and cheerfully as if they had becn^micors of the Road Department. 
Since their removal to higher employ, Mr. T. W. Knowles, Assistant Exe¬ 
cutive Officer, an intelligent and zealous young man, and Lieutenant 
Price, 31st N. I., have done what they could to further the work. The 
latter has lately been succeeded by Lieutenant Houchen, of the 65th 
N. I., who I have reason to believe will afford me every satisfaction 
in the discharge of his duties. 


TIub has been granted,—i’d. 
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Of i\ie A.ecountant’s Department I have before spoken, and will, 
therefore merely state my entire satisfaction with the maimer in which 
the head of it, Mr. Graham, has conducted his duties. 

I will venture to say that no class of men in India have undergone 
greater privations with cheerfulness and unremittiiig attention to their 
duties than the Assistant Overseers of the Department of Public 
Works, and the Non-Commissioned Oilicers of the Sappers and Miners, 
attached to this road. They have been recpiired to remain under 
canvas in all seasons, and these, within the Himalayas, embrace the 
extremes of temperature. 

Some have been for years attached to distant Divisions in the far 
interior, shut out from intercourse with their comrades, and deprived 
of many of the comforts of life. 

Of the usefulness and general good conduct of the small detach¬ 
ments from Her Majesty’s 22ud, 32nd, .53rd, and 98th llogimonts, 
which have been from time to time employed on this road, I cannot 
speak too highly. They are zealous, honest, and hard-working men; 
.some of them have fitted themselves for independent cliarge of Sections ; 
one of them who could neither read nor write when he joined tlie work, 
now conducts the duties of an Assistant Overseer to my perfect satisfac¬ 
tion. As the 20 Rupees per mensem they now receive as Start’ Allow¬ 
ance is small in a country where provisions arc dear, I have to solicit 
tlie sanction of Government to an increase of 10 Rupees per mensem 
to the allowances of tho.se men whom I may find worthy of it.* 

The value of such men, in operations such .as this, cannot be over¬ 
rated, and wore their services more generally available, a great saving, 
both in money and time, would be manifest in the Public Works of 
Indi.a. 

DAVID BRIGGS, 

Superinlendent, Hill Roads. 


SiMIJtH ; 

Tlie \Wi December 1855. 


} 


* Tki* liaa bean Biinctioucd.— 








APPENDIX A. 


Beinpr Major J. P. Kcnuojy's Papor on the principles of Jlill Iloail-making, has 
already been printed in a Beparate form.- 

APPENDIX B. 


Statement showing the Popnlation of the Hill States, and the quotas 
of paidlaborers demanded foe the conslrucliou of the Ilindostan 
and Thibet Rond. 


Names of States. 

Pojinlation 
Census ISofl. 

Quotas de¬ 
manded. 

Remarks. 

Ihissahir,. 

1,50.(100 

COO 

Never uln)ve 500 present. 

Bliagid,. 

2i.(;oo 

100 


. 

0,000 

50 


Bughat and Burrowlee, . 

10.000 

!)0 

Never ahuve 50 present. 

Bulsun, . 

4,800 

35 


Dhamce,. 

•2,800 

20 


riindoor,. 

50,000 

100 


Joohul,. 

17,200 

115 


Kylure. 

C0,8(H) 

180 


Keunihul. 

25,700 

115 

With Thakiioreeahs. 

Koinharsen, . 

7,800 

00 


Koonyar,. 

1,000 

1<» 


Kotkhai,. 

5,000 

45 


Kotalia,. 

?,000 

30 


Ivotgiirh. 

0,700 

20 


iWyif*!?. . 

7,300 

55 


I’uttcealah, . 

48,800 

215 


Sirmoor, . 

75,500 

2(M) 


Tiu'ochc,. 

3,000 

20 


Total,. 

5,12,300 

2,120 



DAVID BRIGGS, 
Superintendent Hill Ituade. 






Table 8}io\oing the Results of Trials on pieces of Himalayan Timber, each piece a‘n, inch square, and sustained 
by supports 24 inches apaH, the Weight being applied in the middle of the length. The pieces were im- 
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This was ItSf, seasoned than the other pieces. 

These are taken from Tre^lgold's E.^periuients nuidc in England, and placed here to assist comparison. 

DAVID BRIGGS, 
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APPENDIX D. 


Expiriments made at Simtoh to teat the efficacy of infuaing into 
growing Timber Antiseptic Substances for the purpose of rendering 
it impregnable to the attack of Insects. 



1 

O 1 

iS 

OS 

S 


1 

1 

Description of Timber 
experimented on. 

Di-jtingiiishing 

Specimen. 

Natmv i»f AiitiKoptic 
Substances employed. 

State of 'riiuber aft<*r 1 
being luiritMl at tTmbaUah 1 
for ftiur Months. j 

1 



fA, ... 

Sulplx. of Copper and 
Salt. 

Alburnum slightlydestroytKl. 

rinuB Longifolia or “ Clicel” 

- 

B. 

Ditto ditto clitto, .. 

Sound as wlicn buriotl. 



c. 

Unimpregualed,. 

DcstitiytMl by wlute-uiitH. 



D, ... 

Ditto, . 

Ditto ditto ditto. 



E,.... 

Sulpli. of Co)>p<u‘ and 
Salt,. 

Sound as when buried. 

PimiK Dooilar or “ Keloo" 

. 

F,.... 

DitiP ditto ditto, .. 

Ditto ditto ditto. 



0,.. .. 

Unimi>rt‘gutttcd,. 

Partially doslroyod. 



.11, ... 

Ditto, ..... ■ 

In good prcBcrviition. 


iVoic.—B and C wore buried togetUor. 

G and II ditto ditto. 

A and B were piecoH of one tree. 

E and F ditto ditto ditto. 

DAVIU imiGGS, 
Siijicrinlcndcnt, HUl Ruuds. 

Letter from Captain II. Yule, Under-So<Tctary to the Government of India, to 
Captain D. Briggs, Superintendent of Tliil Hoads, Simlah, 

Dn/fil the \th February 18/30. 

POBLIC WoEKS D£I>AET.MBKT. 

Sib, 

I AM direeted to acknowledge receipt of your letter forwarding your 
Keport on the operations connected with Iho Ilindusliin Hoad, from IS.'iO to 1855. 

3. This Report, I am desired to state, will be published as a No. of tho 
Selections from the Hccords of tho Government of India. 
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3. Tlio Most Noble tlie Governor General remarts, lliat he can saj' nolhin^ 
more laudatory, or more true of your exer^g^ than that you have fully main¬ 
tained since your return from furlouffh the^l^utatiou you had acquired before 
your departure. The Governor General, I am fo add, will leave India with full 
conlidenco that the project of forminj' a road from the jilains of India to Thibel, 
which Ilis Loi’dship has regarded as of gi-eal im])oitanee in many ways, and 
in which he has taken a strong interest, will be con)pleti'd in din^ time, and will 
be productive of all the benefits that have been anticipated from it. 

4. To that end, the Government of India sanction ihe grant of Itupees 

a month, which you have shown will be required to comi>lete the road in threv 
years to the frontier. 

5. I am in-structed to olTor to you, on the part of the Government, a roncw:i I 
of the sentiments expressed to you in 18o2,* together with the marked (li.anks 
of the Governor General in Council, 

G. You are requested to convey to the Officers 5 mu have named, Lieulenant 
Dawson, Major' Cautlcy, Lieutenant Johnson, and Lieutenant Montgriincrie. En¬ 
gineers, the thanks of the Govcrnuuait for their exertions in this w'ork. 

7. I am also to exprc.ss the full approbation of th.e Government to Mr. Grah.ini, 
and to the body of Overseers, who well deserve the in(!rcase of pay y ou recom¬ 
mend (niz. Ilupecs 10 per mensem each.) which you are accordingly authoriz(Nl 
to disburse. 

II. YIILK, I'aplui 
Vmh r See//, lo the of hiiiiii. 

Fort Wii,i,i.4M, ) 

Y/w iJh Fi’hriiari/ 1850. j 


* Extract from n Mimiit: loj the JMosi NohUilii’ tcu',r.c>r f/. jcrc/ t\f Ji/il'n, datid Ho 

fjth did;/ 1862 , 

“Lieutenant Briggs haii great diflinulties lo contoiid with. Ifo overcame tlieni all, aiul i ilc.-iiiv 
to place upon record uiy personal admiration ol', and my gratitude to, that valued ynuni;'Ofihmr 
fortbo scientific ability, the iiidomitablo energy and iiorsevor-incc. the hchd'atigahk' pursoiia! 
exertion .at all soaBons and iimlcr all circnmatanee.s ; ami tic still r.irer tact, and saavii y ol 
disposition by which he was able to unite the c.'te.rtions ol' .all I'ur the aceoiiiidishiiuait ol' a tem 
mon object, and to complete, in its main fuature.s, within a very short lime, a puhlic work 
which, I take leave to say, will prove to he, though it is now liltlo known aail trumpeted, as 
creditable in its motives, its execution, and its results to the (lovernmcnl ol' India, as any work 
which has come under my notice since I have boon hero. 

« » * » » 

“ it is with gi'oat regi-ct 1 .add, that the i-cport lo which 1 liavo alluded ha.s not boon furnish 
od, and that the work itself m.ay, perlmps, ho delayed in conscqiioiiec of the sorions illness of 
Lieutenant Briggs. Incessant exposure to the sun h.as struck him down, and ho has been jie- 
remptorily ordered to proceed for a time to Kiiglaiul. 

“ I have foil it my grateful duty to speak of the merits of this Officer as tlicy do.sorve, before 
his departure, and to express my hope, that whoever may administer the tio\'crnmcnt of India 
on Lieutenant Briggs’ retuni, may have his attention drawn to taients and qualities whioli 
render that Officer pecuUtu’ly fitted to render most effective and valuable service to the Govern 
ment of the conntiy. 

“ I would proimse that, with the c oucurreuce of my colleagues, a copy of this record may be 
communicated to Lieutenant Briggs. 


‘BALHOOSIE.’ 
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Such an arrangement will of course increase 
the amount of the first outlay; and also augment, 
though in a much smaller proporiion, the annual 
expence of maintaining the proposed line of com¬ 
munication ; but, on the other certainty— 

regularity—security—and despatch will be ab¬ 
solutely ensured. To spare a few thousand 
pounds in the first outlay for such a project 
would be the le?is excusable, because the objects, 
in which chiefly fixed capital would be invested, 
are of a nature which would be sure to reproduce 
the capital sunk in them. Efficient steam-ships 
will, for a long period 'of time, find a market, 
even if it be necessary or advisable that the 
government should dispose of them; but, inde¬ 
pendently of this, the exigencies of the state will, 
from year to year, require such a supply of 
these vessels, that there can be no reasonable 
apprehension of being overstocked by a few 
powerful steam-ships in the event of the aban¬ 
donment of this project, 

A mistaken desire to cut down the probable 
expence of the project to the lowest practicable 
limit, has induced the parties interested in this 
measure, to recommend a class of vessels for it 
of a power and tonnage decidedly inferior to 
that which such voyages would render most 
advisable. 

Not affected, therefore, by the apprehension 
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that I shall scare your Lordship's admlnistratiou 
and the Honourable Company by the scale of 
expence of the establishment which I shall re¬ 
commend, 1 shall advise at once the adoption 
of steam-ships of a ,thousand tons burthen, and 
two hundred and .fifty hors^ power. One of 
these should be appropriated to the passage 
between Calcutta and Point de Galle, touch¬ 
ing at Madras; a second should perforin the 
stage between Point de Galle* and Socotra ; 
a third between Bombay and Socotra; a fourth 
between Socotra and Cainaran; and a fifth be¬ 
tween Cainaran and Suez, touching at Kosseir. 
These vessels should be built of the same mag¬ 
nitude—upon the same model,—and should 
correspond to each other, with the last degree 
of precision, in every particular, nautical and 
mechanical; so that any part of one would 
admit of being interchanged for a similar part 
of another. Thus, any part of the machinery 
or stores, for any one of these vessels, would 
be fitted for any other. The berths and other 
conveniences provided for passengers would 
precisely correspond. “The first steamer would 
convey its freight from Calcutta to Madras: it 
would there take in the Madras passengers and 
despatches, and convey the whole to Point de 
Galle. In average weather, the time from 
Calcutta to Madras (765 miles) would be four 

G 2 
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days; and the time from Madras to Point de 
Galle (530 miles) would be three days; and 
allowing a day at Madras, the time of the passage 
from Calcutta to Point de Galle would be eight 
days. The first steamer would there transfer its 
contents to the second, and would rest for the 
purpose of cleaning the boilers, machinery, &c. 
The second steamer, receiving in addiiion to the 
passengers and despatches from Calcutta and 
Madras those of Ceylon, would proceed to 
Socotra; and, except in the south-west mon¬ 
soon, would make the passage in eight and a 
half days- At Socotra she would meet the 
steamer plying between Bombay and that place. 
This latter voyage (1,210 miles) would, except 
in the monsoon, be performed in six days. 
For this .stage a steamer of less power and 
tonnage, than that which we have mentioned, 
would perhaps be su'ificient, the number of pas¬ 
sengers and despatches to and from Bombay 
being less in a considerable proportion than 
the other ports of India. But a convenience 
would be obtained from uniformity in all the 
steam-ships which would njore than counter¬ 
balance any increased expence which would arise 
from the greater size and {rower of the Bombay 
steamer. Independently of this, another ma¬ 
terial advantage would result from the greater 
power of t,he vessel of larger tonnage to en- 
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counter the monsoon: small vessels with the 
same or a greater proportion of power cannot 
resist adverse weather as effectually as larger 
ones ; a vessel, for example, of 600 tons and 
150 horse power would not be as efficient 
against the monsoon as on/ of 1,000 tons and 
250 horse power,—although the proportion of 
power to tonnage would be in both cases the 
same. 

The steamers coming from Point de Galle 
and Bombay would deliver to the fourth 
steamer at Socotra their passengers and de¬ 
spatches; and the latter would convey them 
from Socotra to Camaran (790 miles) in four 
days. At Camaran the passengers, &c., would 
be transferred to the fifth and last steam-ship, 
by which they would be brought to Suez 
(1,065 miles), touching at Kq^seir (815 miles), 
to land such passengers* as might prefer the 
route through Egypt by Luxor, or Kennah 
and the Nile. The time from Camaran to 
Kosseir would be 4 days, and from Kosseir to 
Suez 2 days. 

Thus the time of the passages from Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras, and .Ceylon to Suez, respec.^ 

tively, allowing for the necessary delay, would 
be as follows;— 



60 


Time from Calcutta to Sue%. 

Days. 

4 

. * 

.. 1 
.. 3 

.. 1 
• • 

.. 2 
.. 4 

.. 0^ 

.. 4 

.. oi 

.. 2 

Time from Calcutta to Suez, 30^ Days. 
Time from Madras to Suez. 


Madras t0‘ Ceylon, 

Days. 

. . 3 

Delay at Ceylon, 

1 

Ceylon to Socotra, 

, - 

Delay at Socotra, 

.. 2 

Socotra to Camaran, 

•. 4 

Delay at Camaran, 

.. 01 

Camaran to Kosseir, 

.. 4 

Delay at Kosseir, 

O 

• 

» 

Kosseir to Suez, 

.. 2 


Time from Madras to Suez, 25| Days. 


Calcutta to Madras, 

Delay at Madras, 

Madras to Ceylon, 

Delay at Ceylon, 

Ceylon to Socotra, 

Delay at Socotra, 

Socotra to Camaran, 

Delay at Camaran, 
« 

Camaran to Kosseir, 
Delay at Kosseir, 
Kosseir to Suez, 
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Time from Ceylon to Suez. 



Days. 

Ceylon to Socotra, 

8^ 

Delay at Socotra, 

2 

Socotra to C imaran. 

4 

Delay at Camaran, 

oi 

Camaran to Kosseir, 

4 

Delay at Kosseir, 

Oh 

Kosseir to Suez, 

2 

Tiine from Ceylon to Suez, 

21| Days 


Time from Somhaij to Suez. 


Days. 

Bombay to Socotra, .. 6 

Delay at Socotra, .. 2 

Socotra to Camaraii, .. 4 

Delay at Camaran, .. 0^ 

Camarati to Kosseir, , . 4 

Delay at Kosseir, . . ()| 

Kosseir to Suez, .. 2 


Time from Bombay to Suez, 19 Days. 


Steam-ships, of the power and tonnage already 
described, and constructed in all respects in the 
best manner, would continue throughout the 
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3 "enr to accomplish their passages in the average 
time 1 have here computed, with the exception 
of the season during Avhich the south-west 
monsoon prevails, that is from June to Sep¬ 
tember. During this season the passages to 
India would be sho^rter than those above stated; 
but the passages in :he contrary direction would 
be longer. 

Indeed, some doubt appears to rest upon the 
practicability of' the passage from Hombay to 
Socotra in certain states of the weather during 
that season. It is contended that, when the 
monsoon is very violent, a steam-ship could not 
effect that passage. It might therefore be found 
expedient, in the arrangements for the establish¬ 
ment of this great line of communication, to 
place a depot at the head of the Maldives, where, 
at seasons when the monsoon is most violent, 
the Bombay steamer might meet the steamer 
from Calcutta. 

The course from Bombay to the Maldives, 
during the monsoon, would be quite 2 )ractica- 
ble, as well as the course from the Maldives to 
Socotra. 

Indeed, it might be advisable at all events to 
provide a station of refuge at the Maldives, where, 
in stress of weather, or in any accidental derange¬ 
ment of the machinery, the steamer between 
Ceylon and Socotra might put in. 
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1 have before me a chart nccorapanied by an 
account of the Head of the Maldives, by Lieute¬ 
nant Powell, R^N., from which it a 2 )pears that a 
safe and practicable harbour may be obtained 
there for this purpose*. 

It may perhaj^s be coiitendf;d that in certain 
states of the weather, whicli| occur occasionally 
during the season of the monsoon, the steamer 
could not without difficulty make the Maldives 
from Ceylon. I do not think sucji cases would 
practically occur if steam-ships of the power 
and tonnage which I have proposed be adopted. 
But even if it should on extraordinary occasions 
happen, still the passage mtiy be made by going 
from Ceylon south to the north-east trade, and 
running west with that wind until the inons®on 
is converted into a favourable wind for making 
Socotra. 

The chief stations for fiifd, exclusive of those 
at the presidencies, would be the islands of 
Socotra and Camaran, and it would be advisa¬ 
ble to place in their respective harbours large 
hulks of old vessels, as depots for coals, so that 
the steamers lying beside them might receive 

their comi)lements of fuel. Besides these, how- 

• 

ever, de^Jots for occasional supply should be 
established at Suez and Kosseir, I’lie upper 

* See an account of these islunds, Appendix (E.). 

II 
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declis of these hulks should be fitted up with a 
smith’s forge, together with tlie tools and other 
implements necessary for the repair of those 
parts of the machinery which are most liable to 
derangement. 

There might also with advantage be deposited 
at the several stati ms duplicates of the various 
smaller parts of the mechanism; and as I have 
recommended that all the vessels, including their 
machinery, should be precise counterparts of each 
other, these duplicates would be fitted for any of 
them. 

The five steamers which 1 have recommend¬ 
ed would probably be suffic.ent to work the 
whole line of communicr.tion between India and 
Suez, because on occasions when any one of 
them would require to be refitted, the line might 
be worked by the remaining four: thus the 
distance between Socotra and Suez could be 
worked for a short time by a single steamer, 
although it would be too much for a continu¬ 
ance. It would, nevertheless, be expedient to 
provide a sixth steamer, to be either laid up at 
Galle, or used for the purposes of the company 
or government in India, which might occasion¬ 
ally take the place of any vessel on the line re¬ 
quiring to be refitted. 

From a careful examination of the perform¬ 
ances of the Admiralty steamers, I find that a 
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well-constructed vessel, supplied with the most 
efficient machinery (such, for example, as the 
frigate Medea)', will be propelled in average 
weather a distance of 2,150 geographical miles 
by a ton of coals for each horse power in her 
machinery. The Medea isa vessel of 800 tons 
burthen, with 220 horse pjjwer, and bears a 
close analogy to the steam-ships of 1,040 tons 
burthen and 250 horse power, which I have re¬ 
commended*. 

1 shall be therefore justified in assuming that 
on an average 250 tons of coals will transport 
such vessels 2,150 miles. The fuel which will 
be consumed on tlie several stages is therefore a 
matter of easy arithraetifcal calculation. 


Estimate of coal to be consumed per passage 
between India and Sue^ 



ffistance 
in Miles. 

Fuel in 
Tons. 

Calcutta and Madras, 

., 765 

88 

Madras and Ceylon, 

.. 530 

62 

Ceylon and Socotra, 

,, 1,660 

192 

Bombay and Socotra, 

.. 1,210 

140 

Socotra and Camaraii, 

.. 790 

92 

Camaran and Suez, 

.. 1,065 

124 


6,020 

698 


■ Sec Edinburgh Review, No. iri. 
H 2 
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It appears, therefore, that each complete pas¬ 
sage between Suez and the several ports of India, 
will consume 698 tons of coals; how if we con¬ 
template a monthly communication, there will 
be 24< such passages per annum ; and conse¬ 
quently the annual consumption of coals on the 
eastern side of Egyf»t will be about 17,000 tons ; 
but to allow for contingencies let it be taken at 
18,000 tons. 

I have stated that the cost of fuel in India, 
at the places where vessels would take it in 
ballast, or otherwise, would be about Sl5s. per 
ton: at Socotra, Camaran, and Suez, it could 
not on the average exceed double that price. 

It may be assumed, that of the whole amount 
of fuel necessary to work the line between Suez 
and India, one half will be supplied in India, 
and the other in Socotra and the Red Sea; the 
average price, ’therefore, would be 37s. 6d. 
per ton, which, for 18,000 tons, would give, for 
the total annual expence of fuel on the eastern 
side of Egypt, 3%750l. 

The first cost of a steam-ship of 1,000 tons, 
with machinery of 250 horse power, well ap¬ 
pointed in every respect, and supplied with the 
very best machinery complete for sea, would 
be 30,000^.*. Taking the duration of the 

* Steam-ships built iathe Thames would exceed this estimate; 
but equally efficient vessels can be built in the outports for the 
sum I have stated. 
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vessel at fifteen years, the following statement 
will show the annual charge of maintaining such 
a vessel, exclusive of the fuel, the officers, and 
crew: — 


Capital sunk annually, rn vessel and 
machinery, the vessel to last for 15 
years, .. £2,000 

Interest on capital at 4 per c^t. ., 1,200 

Insurance at 7^ per cent, on half 
the capita], .. 1,125 

£4,325 


The annual expence for maintaining six vessels 
would therefore be 25,950l. 

To this must be added the .salaries and wages 
of the officers and crew, the engineers, stokers, 
&c. together with the repair of machinery, &c. 
as follows: — 
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Comniander, ... £400 

First mate, ... 200 

Second mate, 130 

Third mate, 66 

First engineer, t... 300 

Second engineer, ... 200 

Third engineer,^ ... 150 

Fight stokers, ... 400 

Ten seamen and twenty Lascars, 720 

Maintenance of officers and crew, 1,380 

Engine room stores, ... 400 

Ship stores, ... 300 


Repairs of vessels and machine¬ 
ry and contingencies, ... 1,864 

£6,500 

The whole annual cost of the establishment 
between India and Suez (exclusive of stations), 
would therefore be as'follows : — 

Maintenance, &c., of five working 

vessels and one spare vessel, ... £25,P50 
Fuel, ... 33,750 

Salaries and maintenance of officers, 
crew, &c., and repairs of vessel, 
machinery, and contingencies for 
five working vessels, ... 32,500 

£92,200 
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Assuming that suitable wheel carriages are 
provided for the transport of passengers between 
Suez and C^iro, (to whicli, as I have stated, 
there is at present no physical obstacle, and to 
which the rul^r of Egypt is understood to be 
favourably disp’osejd), the journey between these 
places may be performed 'with ease and cer¬ 
tainty in five or six days, ^nd with desi>atches 
alone would be effected by a courier in much less 
time. But by whatever means' this part of the 
communication may be made, it is absolutely 
essential that it should be conducted under the 
same management and the same responsibility as 
the remainder oft the route for the reasons alrea¬ 
dy stated. 

The distance between Alexandria and Eal- 
mouth is 2,800 miles, which might be performed 
by a steam ship of the same tonnage'and power 
as those which I have jrecmnrnended for the 
eastern side of the isthmus. It would be neces¬ 
sary (if the same vessel be continued through 
the whole passage from Alexandria to Falmouth) 
that she should take in coals at Gibraltar. This 
vessel would effect the passage between Alex¬ 
andria and Falmouth in about fifteen days in 
average weather; and *if one day be allowed 
either to take in coals at Gibraltar, or if it were 
thought more advisable to transfer the pas¬ 
sengers, &c. to another vessel, the total time 
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between Alexandria and ii’alniouth would be 
sixteen days. 

Thus the whole time, allowing W the neces¬ 
sary stoppages between the several ports of India 

and London, would be as follows;— 

/ * 

Time between'Calcutta and London. 

Days. 

Calcutta to Suez (see p. 45), .. 30^ 

Suez to Alexandria, .. 6 

Alexandria tc Falmouth, .. 16 

Falmouth and London, .. 

Time between Calcutta and London, 54 Days. 


Time between Madras and London. 

Days. 

Madras t‘o Suez (see p. 45), .. 251 

Suez to London, .. 23| 


Time between Madras and London, 49 Days. 


Time between Ceylon and London. 

Days. 

Ceylon to Suez (see p. 46), .. 21^ 

Suez to Loudon, .. 23| 


Time between Ceylon and London, 45 Days. 
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Time between ‘B<mbay and London > 

Days. 

Bombay to ^uez (see p. 46), ... 19 

Suez to London, ... 23| 

• a——— 

Time between Bombay and London, 42|^ Days. 

These estimates of the time of the passage 
are of course to be taken as average calculations. 
In the height of the south-wefet monsoon, the 
outward passage would probably be shorter 
by several days than the times given above, 
while the homeward passages would be pro¬ 
portionally longer*. During the north-east mon¬ 
soon the homeward passages on the other hand 
would be occasionally several days shorter than 
the time computed, while the outward passages 
would be on the contrary longer. 

The maintenance of the communication be¬ 
tween Alexandria and Falmouth, with the neces¬ 
sary regularity and certainty, would require 
three steam-ships. As, however, it may be pre¬ 
sumed, that a portion of the passengers arriving 
from India at Alexandria would adopt other 
routes, vessels might be adapted for this passage 
of less capacity and powfer than those proposed 
on the Asiatic side of* Egypt, I would propose, 
therefore, to establish between Alexandria and 
Falmouth three vessels of 800 tons burthen and 
I 
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.APPENDIX (A). 


ON THE li?OUTE TO INDIA BY THE 
ifUPH RAISES. 

Whatever may be tlie ultiriiatc result of the ex* 
periment conducted by Colonel Chesney with a view 
to establish a line of ooininuuication with India by the 
Euphrates, it is impossible not to ad/tiire the skill, en- 
terprize, zeal, and perseverance of that distinguished 
officer ; and if the expense of the experiment produce no 
other return <han the increased precision which it will 
give to geographical', statistical, and scientific knowledge 
respecting that great riv'jr, the money will be well 
bestow'ed. Considering, however, that the main object 
of a great oriental line of steam navigation, would be to 
establish the shortest and most direct route, to the cen¬ 
tre of Indian commerce, C’alcutta, and that that route 
should not be one merely for'correspondence but for 
passengers also, and for such light objects of transjiort 
as Avould render transhipment easy and unobjectionable, 
the slightest consideration of the circumstances of the 
land route through Syria, the gcograjihical position of 
the Euphrates, the nature of its navigation, and the 
position of the Persian gulf cannot fail to render mani¬ 
fest the unfitness of this routb compared with that pro¬ 
posed by the Red Sea, 6ven supposing the question of 
the navigation of the Euphrates and the practicability 
of crossing Syria by land to be established in the most 
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favourable sense. But it cannot be pretended that this 
has been decided. The transit from Beyroot or Scan- 
daroon to Bir is assuredly at present not what Colonel 
Chesiiey himself would advise to be encountered by 
Families. Whether the river Euphrates below Bir can 
be rendered safely and conveniently iiavigable for such 
a purpose remains to decided. 

These and many other reasons lead to the conclusion 
that the route by Egypt and the Red Sea should be that 
which ought to be, and which can be, immediately and 
permanently established. 

This, however, is no reason why the project of open¬ 
ing the Eujdiratcs should be abandoned. Many advan¬ 
tages would attend such a measure, independently of 
those Avhich woultl att.ach to it merely as a route 
between this country and the east. 

It w’ould materially benefit and extend the commerce, 
already considerable, between Iiulia, Persia, and Turkey. 
It w'ould divest the navigation of the Persian gulph of 
the nuisance of piracy, and in cases of emergency wlien 
the south-west luoilsoon might by j»oS8ibility render a 
commnnication with Bombay by the Red Sea difficult, 
the Euphrates might at least furnish the means of for- 
w^arding despatches to Europe from that Presidency. 
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APPENDIX (B.). 


The following documents will in some degree 
illustrate the inte«sf* interest felt in India concerning 
this question. 

No. I. 

CIRCULAK rilRLlSHED IN CALCUTTA, 

April, 1836. 

The acconnianying copies of a petition to the House 
of Commons, and of memorials to the Hoard of Control 
and the Com-t of Directors of the East India Company, 
praying for the immediate establishment of a steam 
communication by way of the Rod Sea, between the 
four principal ports of India, namely, Bombay, Gallo, 
Madras, and Calcutta, and England, are circulated in 
full confidence that an appeal from several thousands 
of theif fellow-subjects in this distant coudtry, a great 
portion of whom are cut off from tl>c land of their birth 
and their affections, by an interval between their cor¬ 
respondence with their friends and connexions, of ten to 
twelve months, will meet wdlh sympathy and support 
from all classes at homo. 

To those who have spent any portion of their Uves 
in this country, and have returned to their native home, 
nothing need be said touching the value ami import¬ 
ance, in every point of view, of shortening that inter- 

# 

val one half. 

To those who have never experienced the anxiety 
arising from such a separation from their dearest con¬ 
nexions, and to those who may hitherto never have had 
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occasion to give the subject any consideration at all, it 
may be necessary briefly to notice the vast importance 
of the establishment of a thorough and'complete steam 
communication between England and all parts of India. 

The value of such a communication to natives of the 
British Isles, whose lot is cast in India, from the Go¬ 
vernor General himself to the humblest individual, has 

« • 

been referred to, and there are many in England who 
will, from the experience of their own anxiety, readily 
concur in feeling the value of such early information. 

But great and iriiportant as may be the advantages of 
such a communication to such persons, including every 
single individual, male and female, of British birth, they 
are in reality nothing in the scale of advantages which 
must necessarily result to both countries, from steam 
communication between England and ai.l pauts of In¬ 
dia, if established on those plinciples alone, which have 
in like cases been found to answer*, namely, speed, regu¬ 
larity, security, and the junction of all places of import¬ 
ance interested in the mutual intercourse. 

A reference to the incalculable benefits which have 
arisen in England during the last seventy years, from 
the increased facilities of intercourse, derived from— 
first, the establishment of mail toacbes, and tbeir ex¬ 
tension to all the most distant parts of the country, 
with the consequent improvement of the roads—then 
the canals—and finally the establishment of steam 
vessels, as well for coast as inland navigation—and, 
above all, that of railroads is suflicient to show the 
truth of Lord William Bentinck's o}>inion, that the ad- 
v'antages direct and indirect, of steam communication 
between England and India are so great, that they 
“ would be cheaply bought at any price.” 
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If the general shortening of the time required for in¬ 
tercourse, personal and written, between the several 
places in Knglaiid, having mutual relations, has been pro- 
ductlv^e of such great advantages, it is easy to see that a 
similar reduction in the periods of intercourse, between 
two such countries as England and British India, can¬ 
not fail to induce lik*e advantages in the ratio of their 
far more extended, and far more important mutual in¬ 
terests and duties. 

To India, England is indebted for wealth, for fame, 
and, in some degree, for the jn-omine’nt station she holds 
among the nations of the world. In return, she has a 
duty to perfoi-m to the countless millions subject to her 
swaj’’—a duty which can never be performed as it ought 
to be until the barrier which upholds their mutual igno¬ 
rance, and thence fosters their mutual prejudices, is 
broken down. 

That barrier once removed, can it be for onei' mo¬ 
ment doubted that the arts, the sciences, the civilisation, 
the capital of England would rapidly find'tlieir way to 
India f Their very nature isjLo extend—they only re¬ 
quire a road, and when that is made easy to any j)lace 
needing their presence they cannot hut go. India does 
need, and England can furnish Lliem—and it is her duty 
to do so. 

It is her bounden duty to open wide the doors of 
India, for the entry and spread, emphaticam.v', of the 
knowledge of Europe. It js the one thing’ luetlcd in 
India to enable her to^udvanee, as, tinder the dominion 
of England, she ought to do, in the scale of nations ; 
and this can only be done ettcctually, by approximating 
the two countries in the manner proposed. 

Among the advantages to England, would he the 
more ready employment of capital, with consequent ex- 
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tension of commerce, ami the greater security of the 
Indian empire ; hut it is of course impossible in an ad¬ 
dress of this nature to point out iniiiutely the advaii- 
^iages of such a couiniuiiic;ition ; to those who give 
attention to it these advantages become more and more 
apparent; and nothing would appeal‘d to be wanting to 
ensure that communication being entablished. as it ought 
to he, on the most enlarged and perfect scale, but a 
simiUir g“ueral expression of the public desire of the 
British islands, as has now' been long declared through 
all parts of India, and, in the hope of inducing that ex¬ 
pression, this appeal is made. 


No. ^I. 

CAI.CCTTA PETITION, 

To he presented at the Meeting of Parliament taj the 
Right Hon. Lbrd Wm. C. Bentinck, M. P. 

To the Honourable the Commons of the United King¬ 
dom of (treat Britain and Ireland in Parliament 
assembled : 

The humble Petition of the Inbabilants of Calcutta 
and its neighbourhood 

SHEWETH, 

J hat the establishment of a steam cotnmnnica- 
tion between India and England has been for several 
years past the ardent desire of the whole of the British 
inhabitants of this conntr 3 % and that this desire has 
of late years extended to the natives; and that the 
puhli^, wish of all India has been lately expressed in the 
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stronorest innnner by the voluntary subscription of a sum 
exceeding three lacs of rupees, of which above one lac 
and a half were subscribed in Bengal alone, a great part 
thereof by natives, for the furtherance of this eagerly 
sought measure. 

Tluit. however*the subscription of such a sum, with¬ 
out any view to pecuniary returujinay evince theaiixiety 
of all India for the establishment of such a coimnunica- 
tiou, yet your petitioners feel that it is iinj)ossil)lo to 
establish it, inucli less to carry it on, excej»t by means 
of the united powers of his Majesty*’s Government and 
the East Inditi C'onij)any ; and your petitioners learned, 
therefore, with the utmost satisfaction that a Select Com¬ 
mittee of your Honourable House had resolved under 
date l l'th July, 183-1',— 

'I'liat a regaiiirand expeditious ctuumunication with India by 
means of steam-\ essi'ls is an ohji.'ct of great importance botli to 
Great Britain and to India. 'I'liat it is expedient that ine.tsnres 
should he immediately taken for the regular estahlishincnt of steam 
cnmmnnioation from India by the Red Sea. '1 hut it he loft to his 
Majesty’s Government in eonjunction with the East India t-'oni- 
pany to eonsiiler whether the eomiiAiuioation should he in the first 
instance from Bomhay, or from Calcutta, or according to the coin- 
hined plan suggested hy the Bengal Steam CUimmittee; and that 
hy whatever line the coinnmnication he estahlishtd the net charge 
should he nivided equally between his Majesty’s Gosernment 
and tlie East India Company." 


That your I'ctitioners considered these resolutions as 
a pledge that immediate measures would be taken for 
establishing such comumnicatiou in the maimer best 
adapted for meeting the wants and tvishes of all the 
princi]>a1 ports of India. 

That it is therefore with pain proportionate to the 
satisfaction which they felt in hearing of the jiledge of 
your Honourable House to perfect this their anxious 
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desire, that your Petitioners find that up to the date of 
last advices from England nothing had been done in 
redemption of that pledge ; that no steps appeared to 
have been taken for the regular cstablisliiucut of steam 
communication from India by the Red Sea ; and that 
no effectual consideration had been given, by his Majes¬ 
ty’s Oovernment in conjunction' witli the East India 
Company, to the only question whichy our Petitioners 
understand to have been left to their decision before 
giving ctVect to the resolutions of your Honourable 
House—iiamelj^ wliether tlie communication sbould 
be in the first instance from Bombay, or from Calcutta, 
or according to the combined plan suggested by the 
Bengal Steam Committee, 

That your Petitioners beg leave to submit to the con¬ 
sideration of your Honourable House the following 
opinion lately expressed by A Right Hon. Ruler of this 
country, regarding the importance of steam communi¬ 
cation between this country and Europe, viz.— 

*' 1 have been a zealous supporter of the cause of steam com¬ 
munication, from thestrenfjest conviction,confirmed hy every day's 
further reflection, of its vast iinportauce to innumerable interest*, 
both national and commercial. I cannot command the opportunity 
of forwarding its future success, hut if witliin my reach you may 
depend upon my most earnest efforts to promote its progress, and 
to obtainfor India an advantage so great in all itsdirect ami indirect 
consequences, that, in my opinion, it would be cheaply bought at 
any price.'" 

Y our Petitioners, fully concurring in the sentiments 
above expressed, humbly but earnestly pray that 
your Honourable House will graciously adopt such 
measures as to your wisdom may seem requisite for 
the immediate carrying into effect the resolutions of the 
Committee of your Honourable House for establishing 
a regular, expeditious, and frequeut communication 
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between tbe principal Indian ports and Great iiritaiu 
by means of steaia-vessels by way of the Red Sea. 

And yonr Petitioners will ever pray. 

Calcutta, 5tli March, 

['I’liis petition was signed by three thousand five 
hundred and forty-two Itritish and native inhabitants 
of CalcuUa. and its ueighbourh<j|/)d, including the three 
Judges of the Supreme Court of Judicature,—the Com* 
maiulcr-in-chief, and three other Members of Council, 
—Judges of the Suddor Dewanny, and Nizamut Adaw- 
lut,—Meaibci’s of all the Public Poai^ls, and generally 
tlie heads of every Public De])artment,—the British 
merchants of Calcutta,—the highest classes of native 
subjects,—the native merchants, especially those con¬ 
nected with the sillf trade, and that carried on between 
Calcutta and the Red Sea. Since which, signatures 
from the interior make the total 7,632.] 


No. III. 

CALCUTTA MEMOniAL TO THE INDIA BOARD. 

To the Right Honourable the Board of Commissioners, 

&c. 

The respectful Memorial of the luliabitauts of Cal¬ 
cutta and its Neighhwirhood, duly couveued in 
the Town Hall, ox Saturday, IMarch 5th, 1836: 

SiiEWETH, —That your Memorialists having the 
greater part of them for many years, and all latterl 3 % felt 
the vast importance, as well to Great Britain as to India, 
of establishing a regular and expeditious communication 



with England by way of the* Red Sea, by means of 
»team vessels, received with the utmost satisfaction the 
announcement of the following resolutions of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, dated the 14th 
July, 1834, and afterwards adopted by the Honourable 
H ouse, viz.,— < 

“ That it is the opinion of this Committee that a regular an(lex> 
peditiuus communication with Irulia, by means of steam-vessels, is 
an oliject of great importance both to Great lirituin and to India. 
That it is the opinion of this Committee, tliat the experiments 
whicii have been made have been attended with very great 
expense : Imt that,^ from the evidence before the Committee, it 
appears that by proper arrangements the expense maybe materi¬ 
ally reduced ; and, under tliat impression, it is expedient that 
measures should he immediate!}' taken for the regular establish, 
merit of steam communication from India by the Red Sea. That 
it is tlieojiiuiun of this couiniittee, that it’be left to his Majesty's 
Government, in cunjuuetion with the £ast India Company, to 
consider ulietlier the conimuiiicution should he in the first iii- 
stanbe from Romb.ay, or from Calcutta, or according to the 
combined plan suggested hy the Bengal Steam Committee. That 
it is the opinida of this Committee, that, by whatever line the com¬ 
munication be cstablisljed, the net charge of the establishment 
should he diiided equally lietweea his Majesty’s Government, 
and the East India Company, including in tliat charge the 
expense of the land conveyance from the Euphrates on the one 
hand, and the Red Sea on the other, to the Mediterranean.” 

That your JSleinorialists have anxiously Iboketl for the 
result of the cou.sicleratioii thus pressed upon the notice 
of his Mnjesty's Government in eonjunctiou with the 
East India Company, wlii^ch they confidently expected 
would lead to the immediate establishment of steam 

t 

communication with England hy way of the Red Sea 
in the manner best adapted to meet the wants and wishes 
of all the principal ports iu India : and that your Me¬ 
morialists were the more confirmed in their hope and 
expectation that no delay w'ould be allowed to take place 
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in giving the subject that consideration wliich its im¬ 
portance demands by the publication in the papers of 
tills presidency of a letter addressed to the Secretary to 
the Committee of the New Bengal Steam Fund by the 
Secretary of your Right Honourable Board under date 
8th November, 1834, wherein they were informed that 
the subject was then under thg consideration of his 
Majesty’s Government and the East India Companj', 
and that the result would be communicated to the 
Government of India. 

That j'our Memorialists regret to* find that no effec¬ 
tual consideration appears to have been yet given by 
his Majesty’s Government and the East India Comjiaiiy 
to the matters pressed upon their considerate attention 
by the above resolutions of the Hoxise of Commons ; and 
that the president of yonr Right Honourable Board is 
reported to have exjiresseJ himself in somewhat doubt¬ 
ful terms as to the certaintvof that communieatiorf be¬ 
ing established, which he admitted it was the duty of 
the East India Company Avilh the aid of his Majesty’s 
Government to take steps for tdfoc^ing. 

That your Memorialists have received this intimation 
with a degree of pain proportionate to the pleasure with 
which they received what they looked on as an assur¬ 
ance of the* House of Commons that their ardent and 
long entertained wish w'ould be immediately realised. 

That your Memorialists beg respectfully to jire.ss 
upon the consideration of bjs Majesty’s Government, 
through your Right Hpnonrable Board, the vast im¬ 
portance of speedily following up the recommendation 
of the House of Commons by establishing a regular and 
expeditious communication betw'een this country and 
Great Britain, by means of steam vessels, by way of the 
Red Sea; and on this point your Memorialists beg to 
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lie permitted to lay before your Right Hon’ble Board 
the following expression of the testimony of the Right 
Hon’ble Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, the late 
Governor General of India, made on the eve of his 
departure for England. 

“ I have been a zealous supporter of the cause of steam com¬ 
munication with Europe ffom the strongest conviction, confirmed 
hy every day’s further reflection, of its vast importance to in- 
ntimerahle interests, both national and commercial. I cannot 
command the opportunity of forwarding its future success, but if 
within my reach, you. may depend upon my most earnest efforts 
to promote its progress, and to obtain for India an .-idvantage so 
great in all its direct and indirect consequences, that, in my opi¬ 
nion, it would be cheaply bought at any price.” 

That your Memorialists deem it proper to bring to 
the notice of your Right Honoura.blc Board that the 
averajife number of letters received from England and 
despatched thither in India through the ])OSt-officea 


annually may be taken as follows 

Received. DespntclieJ. 

Calcutta (o« an average of 5 gears). 

- 98,189 

7^i,397 

Aladras (on an, average of years). 

- 31,301) 

40,614 

Bombay (from a note of the Post 

Master General), - 

- 30,000 

24,000 

Galle,— the number received is not 

known, hut say. 

- (i,000 


The number despatched is from 

official reports, 

* 

- 

6,505 

t 

165,495 

143,516 

T ogether, - _ _ 

- 

309,011 

That the average annual amounts of mercantile 

trausaclions with Europe at the above places 

were on 
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an average of three years, viz. 1829-30 to 1831-2 a« 
folio tvs;— 

Calcutta, ..... Ils. 3,79,49,681 

Madras, . . . . . — 69,10,042 

Bombay, , . . . — 1,63,89,629 

Ceylon, . . .• . . . — 18,88,007 

Together, . . • . Rs. 6,21,37,359 

That the valuable commerce jus^ noticed was the 
average of the private transactions of the above places 
prior to the abolition of the riglit to trade on the part of 
the East India Company ; and that the annual average 
amount of the trade of the Company during the same 
period from Calcivtta and Madras was, Rupees, 
1,91,77,493, exclusive of that from Bombay, (which is 
unknown to your Memorialists), which amount must 
eventually be involved in the private transactions* of 
the commercial community of the two places, making 
altogether a trade amounting annually to the sum of 
Rs. 8,1.6,14,852, exclusive of the* late*trade of the Hon’ble 
Company at Bomba}^ the amount of which is not known, 
connected with the commercial correspondence of the 
above places with Europe*; and, in addition thereto, 

♦Bengal,.Sa. Rs. 1,50,35,517 

Rs. 1,08,38,861 

Madras, . . . . , . . 2,03,38,033 

The late trade of the Honourable Company at 

Bengal and Madras, .... 1,91,77,493 

Private commerce of Calcutta, Madras, Ceylon, 

and Bombay, ...... 0,23,37,359 


M 


Rupees, 8,15,14,852 
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jour Memorialists beg to draw to the attention of his 
Majesty’s Government that the trade of China with 
England, which amounts to the value of from 5,000,000/. 
to 6,000,000/. by the year, is dependent on India during 
six months out of the twelve for yearly communication 
with Great Britain. 

That the average number of passengers annually 
arriving at, and departing from, the undermentioned 
places may be taken as follows:— 


Calcutta, 

Madras, 

Bombay, 

Ceylon, 


Arrivals. 

... 767 

... . 573 

... 287 

... 85 

1,712 ‘ 


Departures. 

... 665 

... 459 

... 316 
... 17 

1,457 


And your Memorialists respectfully draw the par¬ 
ticular attention of your Right Honourable Board to 
the above statement regarding passengers; because the 
Committee of Merchants of Calcutta, who made a tender 
to the Government here to establish, on certain terms, 
a regular communication, by way of the Red Sea, with 
Great Britain, by means of steam-vessels, gave it as their 
opinion, after very full and minute investigation, that 
the communication must depend, in a material degree, 
upon the support of passengers for paying its expenses. 

That your Right Honourable Board may in some 
measure judge of the probability of the steamers being 
constantly filled with passengers, when regularly des¬ 
patched, from the fact, that the Hugh Lindsay's accom¬ 
modations were taken up months before the time at 
which she was advertised to sail, and that several parties 
travelled overland, a distance of 1,000 or 1,200 miles. 
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only to be disappointed, though arriWng two months 
prior to the time fixed for her departure. 

That in regard to the expense which the establish* 
ment of a sufficient number of steam-vessels would 
occasion to the East India Company, your Memorialists 
respectfully submit that the resolutions of the House of 
Commons, proposing that the ne^ charge of the estab¬ 
lishment should be divided equally between his 
Majesty’s Government and the East India Company, 
appears to have very greatly reduced the force oftheonly 
objection raised against immediately plotting these reso¬ 
lutions into execution, namely, the state of the finances 
of the Honourable Company, and upon this head of 
expense, your Memorialists beg leave to observe, that 
prior*to the departure of the late Governor General of 
India, the Merchants of Calcutta, after the most ample 
inquiry, offered to his Lordship to establish and main¬ 
tain, by means of vessels of the largest size and powder, 
independent of the existing communication between 
Malta and Falmouth, a regular quarterly communica¬ 
tion between England and thij fofir ports, Bombay, 
Point de Galle, Madras, and Calcutta, including the 
passage across the isthmus of Suez, ijrovided they got 
three lacs of rupees by way of bonus, and five lacs 
of rupees auhually, for five years, from the Government, 
the Government retaining the postage ; a calculation, 
which, if at all correct, your Memorialists venture to 
affirm, would make the aunu/il charge to he equally 
borne by bis Majesty’s Government and the East India 
Company, a sum so small, as neither your Right Hon¬ 
ourable Board, nor the East India Company would allow 
to outweigh the advantages, direct and indirect, which 
the establishment of such a communication on an ex¬ 
tended and liberal scale is calculated to induce. 

M 2 
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Upon these adrantages jour Memorialists abstain 
from enlarging, satisfied that the value of such a com¬ 
munication must be duly appreciated by your Right 
Honourable Hoard. 

That, in conclusion, your Memorialists respectfully, 
and most earnestly, pray that the. resolutions of the 
House of Commons may be fortlfvvitb fully acted upon, 
and that stops may be immediately taken by your Right 
Honourable Board, in conjunction with the East India 
Company, to establish a regular steam communication 
between the principle Indian ports and Great Britain, 
by way of the tied Sea. 


No. IV. 

OETTKIl TO rORD WILRIAM CAVEKDISH BENTIVCK, 

M Y Lorp, 

Having been entrusted by the inhabitants of 
Calcutta and its neighbourhood with a petition to 
the House of Commons, praying for the immediate 
establishment of a steam communication by way of the 
Red Sea, between the principal ports of India and 
England, and directed .]to transmit it to an influential 
member of the House of Comipons, conversant with the 
affairs of India, with a request that he will present the 
same to the House of Commons, and support the prayer 
thereof, we could not for a second hesitate in our 
choice, if a%vare that your Lordship had resumed your 
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seat in the Commons H*ouse of Parliament. Sure are 
we that the whole of India would have alone looked to 
your lordship a% the single individual, to whom, before 
all others, should he entrusted the advocacy of a mea¬ 
sure which owes to your Lordship its present advanced 
position. 

I'o whom could vve so consistently or so aptly apply, 
as to him, who, placed at the he*ad of this empire, and 
qualified alike from station and talents to judge of the 
importance of the establisliuient of an efficient and 
comprehensive communication, has q)rouounced it to be 
fraught with advantages, direct and Indirect, so great, 
as to render its purchase cheap at any price. 

To you then, my Lord, we consign the petition of the 
inhabitants of Calcutta and its ru'ighbourhood to the 
House of Cominoifs, praying for the immediate estab¬ 
lishment of a steam comra unication byway of the Kcd 
Sea, between the principal ports of India and England, 
with the most perfect assurance, that should 3 'our Lord- 
ship have resumed your seat in the House, it wall re¬ 
ceive at >'our hands all that the in,o 8 t ardent iViends of 
the measure can desire. 

On the other hand, should j'our Lordship not be a 
Member of the House of Commons, we respectfully 
request the favour of your selecting such an individual 
Member as in your Lordshijfs judgment may be most 
fitly entrusted with the duty of advocating a cause of 
such universal importance, as that of bringing into 
closer contact two parts of* the* world so widely separ¬ 
ated by distance, yet s*o intimately connected by mutual 
interests. It may not be inexpedient here to state that 
the petition has above 3,500 signatures, including those 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court, the Commander- 
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iu-cliief and three other Memberi^ of Council, four of 
the Judges of the Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut 
Awdalut, the members of all the Public Boards, and 
generally the heads of all the Public Departments of 
every branch of the merchants and traders, British 
and native; of the highest classes of native subjects, 
who, as known to your Lordship,^ have of late years 
advanced considerably in a just appreciation of the value 
of extensive general information, and are convinced that 
such information can be l.»est, if not alone, obtained by 
shortening the distance between this country and the 
seats of European science. 

The petition has also the signatures of the great body 
of native njerchants connected with the silk trade, 
and of those who conduct the extensive commerce of 
this place with the Red Sea. In a word, we are 
satisfied that no petition evfer forwarded to the House 
of Commons more fairly or more fully represented the 
wants and desires of the petitioners than does that now 
committed to your Lordship’s care, those of this vast 
empire. 

We have caused the })etition and this letter to be 
forwarded to Captain Grindlay, with a request that he 
will present them to your Lordship, and afford all the 
personal aid in his power towards the attainment of the 
object in question, and for that jmrpose that he will 
attend to any suggestions which your Lordship may 
condescend to offer. 

For ourselves, my Lord, we gladly seize the oppor¬ 
tunity of repeating the grateful sense we entertain of 
the uniform support which we have ever received at 
your Lordship’s hands in furtherance of the great ob¬ 
ject entrusted to us, and renew our continued sincere 
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wishes for your Lordship’s health and happiness, and 
we are, 

My Lord, yours, &c. 

(Signed) W. H. M ACNAGHTEN, 

Dwabkakautii Tagore, 

J. Pkinsep, 

W. N.^Fokb ES, 

B. Habuing, 

R. H. OoCKERELE, 

D. M‘Fabi-an, 

J. Kyu, * ^ 

Tjiomas E, M. Titbtox, 
Joseph Willis, 

James II. Johnstox, 
Mothoobnauth Mullick. 
Charles B. Greenlaw. 

(True Copy) C. B. Greenlaw, 
Calcutta Town Hally Secretary. 

Sis# J/flrj'M, 1886. 


No. V. 

TO THE honourable THE COURT OF DIRECTORS OF 
THE EaST-INDIA COMPANY. 

The respectful Memorial ot the Jiiuaiutants ot Ma¬ 
dras, assembled at a Meeting held on the 26th of 
March, 1836. 

Your Memorialists being very thoroughly impressed 
with the important advantages which would result to the 
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state, to the mercantile community, and to the public 
at large, from the establishment of a regular and speedy 
communication between Britain and India, by means of 
steam navigation, have seen with much satisfaction that 
your Honourable Court have expressed an opinion, that 
such communication “ would open the way to other 
improvements, and wf)uld ultimately redound to the 
benefit of both countries* and have stated that, if 
the finances of India were in a flourishing condition, 
you might consider it a duty to incur even the enormous 
outlay which yoi^ calculated would be necessary for its 
accomplishment: and that while you hesitated, on ac¬ 
count of the magnitude of the estimated cost, to engage 
immediately in any project of this character, you direct¬ 
ed inquiries to he carried on to asctjrtain the practicabi- 
lit}' of eflecting the end iu view at a reasonable expense. 

Since your Honourable ^ourt expressed the above 
sentiments, the Select Committee, appointed by the 
House of Commons "f* to inquire into the means of pro- 

w 

muting communication with India by steam, have sub¬ 
mitted to the House resolutions declaring the opinion of 
the Committee, that the net charge of effecting this ob¬ 
ject, which is recognised as of great importance both to 
Great Britain and to India, should be divided equally 
between his Majesty’s Government and the East India 
Company ; and that by proper management, the ex¬ 
pense which has attended the experiments hitherto made 
may be materially re^lucad. 

Your Memorialists have tli/irefore been encouraged 
to make inquiries into the practicability of establishing 
steam communication at a more reasonable expense than 

* To Bombay Government, 14th March, 1832. 

t Dated 14th July, 1834. 
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was calculated by your Honourable Court, upon the 
estimates you had before you in 1882: and having 
compared those estimates with the probable costs at 
present, and calculated the probable returns from 
postage and passengers, the results, as exhibited iu 
the Appendix t<? thjs Memorial, are so favourable, 
that they are induced to submit Jthem to your Honour¬ 
able Court, with a confident expectation that they will 
satisfy you, that the net expense of the establishment of 
steam communication, divided between his Majesty’s 
Government and the East India Company, will impose 
a burden upon the finances of India far less than you 
anticipated, and inconsiderable when compared with the 
adv’antages which it is calculated to produce—advan¬ 
tages which the la<,e Governor General thought would 
be cheaply bought at any price. 

In this expectation, your Memorialists earnestly pray 
that your Honourable Court will, in concert with his 
Majesty's Government, take efficient measures for the 
complete establishment of steam communication between 
Britain and India, by nionthlj* packets to and from the 
Red Sea, to be in connection with the lino of packets 
between Falmouth and Alexandria. And y<nir Me¬ 
morialists venture to suggest that from its central 
position, and other circumstances, the port of Galle, in 
the island of Ceylon, is the fittest place to be fixed as 
the point of arrival and departure for the steam packets 
in India, and that Suez is the finest place in the Red 
Sea. 


N 
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No. VI. 

MADRAS STEAM MEETING. 

The following Resolutions, having been adopted by 
the Committee for submission to the Meeting convened 
by the Sheriif, are published for general Information :— 

Resolved, I. That il is the opinion of this meeting, 
that nothing will so materially tend to develope the re¬ 
sources of India, to improve her people, to advance her 
general welfare, and to maintain the integrity of the 
empire, as being* brought into the closest possible con¬ 
tact with Britain. 

II. That it appears no effectual measures have yet 
been taken for the regular establishment of steam com¬ 
munication to and from India by the Red Sea, notwith¬ 
standing the re.solutions of hhe Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, of the 14th July, 1834; viz.— 

IV. Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Committee, that 
the experiments wliich have been made, have been atten<Ied 
with very great expense; Init that from the evidence 
before the Committee? it appears that by proper arrange¬ 
ments the expense may be materifill)' reduced ; and under 
that impression, it is exjiedient that measures should be 
immediately taken for the regular establishment of steam 
communication from India by the Red Sea. ‘ 

V. Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Committee, that 
it be left to his Majesty's Government, in conjunction 
with the East India Compahy, to consider whether the 
communication sheuld •'he in the first instance, from 
Bombay, or from Calcutta, oi;,according to the combined 
plan suggested by the Bengal Steam Committee. 

VI. Resolved, That it is the opinion of this Committee 
that by whatever line the communication be established, 
tbe net charge of the establishment should be divided 
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equally between bis Majestj''s Government and the East 
India Company, including in that charge the expense of 
the land conveyance from the Euphrates on the one hand, 
and the Red Sea on the other, to the Mediterranean. 

III. Thnt it is the opinion of this meeting, that the 
expectations expressed in the fourth resolution of the 
Select Committee of’the House of Commons has been 
justified; inasmuch as it is now ascertained, that, owing 
to the low price of coals in India (which is likely to 
continue), the reduction in the expenditure of fuel, and 
other advantages resulting from improvements in steam 
machinery, the expenses of steam communication be¬ 
tween Hnglaud and India will fall far below the estimates 
which were framed in 1834. 

V. That it is the opinion of this meeting that Point 
de Galle, in the island of Ceylon, is the most eligible 
place for the arrival and departure of steam-vessels to 
and fi’om the Red Sea ; as, independently of its central 
position, the voyage between that port and the Red Sea 
is more practicable throughout the year, than between 
the Red Sea and any other port i» India. 

VI. That in the opinion of the meeting the projected 
establishment of a company for carrying on a cointuu- 
nicatioii by steam, between Marseilles, Genoa, Naples, 
and Alexalidriu, in con junction with the railroad, which 
is stated to bo in progress between Cairo and Suez, 
cannot fail to create an active commercial intercourse 
between Continental Europe,and India ; and to afford a 
quick, easy, and economical conveyance for passengers 
betw'eeu the two countries, which w'iil enhance the im¬ 
portance, and eventually diminish the charge of com¬ 
pleting the steam communication between Suez and India. 

VII. That it is expedient to forward petitions to both 
Houses of Parliament, and memorials to the President 

N 2 
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of tlie India Board, and to the Honourable the Court of 
Directors, embodying the resolutions of this meeting, 
and praying that the resolutions of the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons may be carried into effect. 

VIII. That the petitions and memorials now read be 
adopted, and that the Chairman be requested to forward 
the same; the memorial to the Honourable Court, 
through the Governor in Council, with an earnest ap¬ 
plication that he will b^ pleased to recommend the same 
in the strongest manner to their favourable consideration. 

IX. That the Chairman be requested to convey the 
thanks of the meeting to thq Right Honourable Lord 
Glenelg for his powerful support of steam communica¬ 
tion between England and India, in 18S4, with a re¬ 
quest that his Lordship will be pleased to present and 
support the petition to the House of Lords ; and that 
the petition to the House of‘Commons be transmitted 
to W. Crawford Esq., M. P. for the city of London, 
with a similar request. 

X. That Captain Grindla)’ be appointed the agent 
in London, for forwardipg the object of this meeting, 
and that a committee be appointed to draw up and 
forward the necessary instructions for his guidance. 

XI. That the meeting view with much satisfaction 
the active exertions of Mr. Thomas Waghofn, in esta¬ 
blishing himself in Egypt, for the purpose of facilitating 
the transit of passengers, parcels, and letters between 
Suez and Alexandria,^ an^l earnestly recommend his 
establishment to the favourable, consideration of the 
Indian public. 
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No. VII. 

THE MADRAS STEAM PETITION, 

To be presented by W. Crawford, Esq.M.P. for London, 

To the HonouraWe the Commons of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in Parliament assembled. 

The humble Petition of the’several Persons whose 
Names are hereunto subscribed, being Inha¬ 
bitants of Madras, in the Eafd, Indies, 

Sheweth, —That the British population of this part 
of India have been for a long time impre.ssed with the 
conviction that nothing will tend so materially to dc- 
vclope the resources of India, to improve her peo]>le, to 
advance her general welfare, and to secure to the crown 
of the United Kingdom o1’ Great Britain and Ireland 
the integrity of its empire over India, as the rapid Tind 
continued intercourse between the two countries by 
means of steam. 

That this impression has not,sudiicnly arisen, but has 
been one of gradual and steadily iinweasing growth, in 
which the native population has, during these latter 
years, participated ; that the sincerity of this impression, 
British and* native, has been proved by the large volun¬ 
tary subscriptions which have from time to time been 
made, whenever a prospect for accomplishing this great 
object presented itself. 

That the Go\ ernment^s in India, no less than the peo¬ 
ple, have been anxiously desirous for the establishment 
of steam communication between the two countries; and 
that Lord William Bentinck, the Governor-General, 
both individually. and in council, zealously supported 
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the project in 1833, and subsequently declared, “ that 
its advantages were so great in all its direct and indirect 
consequences, that in his opinion it "w^ould be cheaply 
bought at any price.” 

That the public of this presidency have read with 
feelings of unmixed satisfaction, the vesolutions which 
were passed by tlie Select Committee of your Honourable 
House in 1834, w’ith regard to steam communication 
between England and India; but they regret that no 
effectual measures have j et been taken for its regular 
establishment in conformity with such resolutions. 

I'hat j'our petitioners, under the impression tliat the 
delay in carrying into effect the said resolutions has 
arisen from the large outlay %vhich the undertaking was 
calculated to involve, luive applied themselves to an 
examination of the estimates which were submitted to 
the Committee of your Honofirable House, and find that 
the 'price of coals in India, therein mentioned, is greatly 
over-rated, inasmuch as they are stated to be from eighty 
to one hundred and forty shillings per ton, whereas the 
price of coals has been ^ Madras, during the past five 
years, upon an average less than thirty shillings per ton, 
and this price, your petitioners are assured, is more 
likely to fall than to rise. 

That your petitioners submit, that owing to the re¬ 
duction in the consumption of fuel, and other advan¬ 
tages rcsxdtiug from improvements in steam machinery, 
there are solid grounds ^[or believing that, by proper 
arranginents, the expense attending the establishment 
of periodical steam comnninication may’ he reduced 
greatly helow the estimates, with reference to which the 
resolutions of the Select Committee of your Honourable 
House were framed. 

'J’hat, with a view of coveringa portion of thatexpense, 
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yo«r petitioners submit that it will be proper, so soon as 
monthly steam-packets shall be established, that legisla¬ 
tive enactments should be passed, prohibiting, subject 
to certain necessary limitations for the purposes of trade, 
the transmission of letters, or parcels, below a certain 
W'eight, by any other conveyance than those packets. 

That your pctition’ers believe that Point de Galle, in 
the island of Ceylon, is the most eligible place for the 
arrival and departure of steam- ressels to and from the 
Red Sea; as, independently of its central position, a 
voyage betvveen that port and the’ Red Sea. is more 
practicable throughout the^ year, than *l»etwcen the Red 
Sea and any other port in India; but your petitioners, 
with the greatest confidence, submit all details to the 
wisdom of your Honourable House, his Majesty’s 
Ministers, and the East India Company, confining 
themselves to the humble but earnest prayer, that your 
Honourable House will be pleased to adopt such laea- 
stires as nuiy seem requisite for carr^’ing into effect 
the said resolutions of the Select Committee of your 
Honourable House. 


No. VIII. 

RKVLV OF THE BENGAL COMMITTEE TO MAJOR ITEAO, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE PROVINCIAL COMMITTER FOR 
ESTABLISHING A STEAM cfoMMUNICATlON BETWEEN 
ENGLANH AND INDIA* BY WAY OF THE RED SEA. 

Sir, 

I have the honour, by direction of the Com¬ 
mittee of the new Bengal Steam Fund, to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letters under date 20th August last. 
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with enclosures, and to communicate their sentiments 
as follows 

1. In considering the question of a s\eam communi¬ 
cation between England and India, the first thing to be 
dertermined is the object sought to be obtained by such 
a communication ; whether a mere intercourse of corre¬ 
spondence, or one embi-acing all possible advantages, 
''i'o the first this Committee will not address themselves, 
believing that no person can be found who would con¬ 
tend for such restriction. As to the second, they may 
sum up tlieir sentiments shortly by declaring that they 
co/(y:ur entirely with Mr. Peacock in his memorandum 
delivered to the Select Committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons, and dated 2nd December, 3833, viz., that “be¬ 
tween doing it efficiently and not doing it at all there 
seems to be no advisable medium.” 

2. With these sentiments, this Committee regret they 
canrTot concur in the plan laid down by your Committee, 
as it would assuredly be incomplete, and therefore ineffi¬ 
cient ; they consider that no plan can be efficient which 
does not embrace tire wliole communication from Eng¬ 
land to Calcutta, thereby including every part of India, 
dropping the mails and passengers in its progress, 
whether at Gibraltar, Malta, Alexandria, Bombay (fi’om 
Socotra), Galle, Madras, and so on to Calcutta, pro¬ 
ceeding the whole way with the utmost despatch. 

3. If this despatch is impracticable—and it certainly 
is so—if, as yon declar«>, it is indispensable that the com¬ 
munication from India should be delayed at Malta, that 
the packets and parcels from India should be subjected 
to fumigation, &c., and the passengers to quarantine in 
order that the Falmouth packet may be kept in free pra¬ 
tique instead of proceeding on with uninterrupted des¬ 
patch throughout the whole line,—-the consequent delay 
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and inconvenience will render a communication by 
steam round the,Cape of Good Hope far preferable for 
every description of ivitercourse, except correspondence ; 
nor, as regards Calcutta, by far the most important 
point in India, and Madras, would even correspondence 
itself he much exp*edi^ed. 

4. But it is not on this point alone that the Committee 
consider your plan imperfect and incomplete. You 
propose to have a company with 4,000 shares, at 100/. 
per share, but only to call for half aj; present, for the 
purpose, as it would seem, of first establishing the 
communication monthly to* Bomhaj’^, reserving the re¬ 
mainder, not positively, to extend the communication 
to all parts of India, but only “ on the reasonable ex¬ 
pectation that the undertaking will eventually embrace 
a wider range, by extemyng the communicatiou to 
Ceylon, Madras, and Calcutta.” 

5. Either by limiting the conmiuuication in the first 
instance to Bombay, it must be designed to benefit all 
India beyond the conveyance of mere corresj>ondence, 
or to confine the benefit of the Communication to mere 
correspondence. If the former, the Committee apjn-c- 
hend that the design must fall ; for it would be incom¬ 
parably m^re convenient to land the passengers and 
parcels from India for Great Britain at Penzance', or 
even on the Scilly Islamls, than those of Great Britain 
for all India at Bombay. If the intention of benefiting 
all India beyond the mere ceftiveyance of correspond¬ 
ence is not entertained, *1110 Committee are apprehen¬ 
sive that the sources of return profits would bo found 
lamentably deficient. 

6. Again, you either do, or you do not, positively 
intend to extend the communication eventually. If you 
do not, and only propose to. do it contingently, the 
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Committee would wish to know on what contingencies 
tlje extension is to depend. If it is* to depend upon 
whether the communication to Bombay alone pays, and 
that if due returns are made on your capital you will 
content yourselves with that communication, in that 
case the Committee regret they cannot concur in your 
views; for, as before observed, if from whatever con¬ 
tingency the commuijicution should not be extended to 
Calcutta, it would place all passengers and parcels, and 
every thing short of mere coiTesj)ondence connected 
with Bengal at.d Madras, in a much worse situation 
than the passengers and parcels of Great Britain would 
be by St. Mary’s being made the sole point of commu¬ 
nication at home. If, on the other hand, it is positively 
intended eventually to bring on the communication to 
all the ports of India, it is tl^^e opinion of this Committee 
tbpt tlie extended scheme should be carried into effect 
at once, and that a steamer slionld run from Suez the 
whole way to Calcutta, touching at Galle and Madras, 
with a separate one braiiclung off at Socotra to Bom¬ 
bay. You proj)ose to have four steamers to go between 
Bombay and Suez, starting on the 1st of every month ; 
but yon are probably not aware that it has been stated 
positively at Ibnnbay, particularly by Captain Wilson, 
who for a long time commajuled the Hugh Lindsay 
while employed on the Bed Sea voyages, that during 
four months the strength of the monsoon operates so as, 
if not to prevent the" communication, at least to render 
it useless: but four steamers w'oiihl he sufficient to make 
a monthly communication from Calcutta to Suez, and 
tiwo of smaller size would be enough between Bombay 
and Socotra, or Bombay and Galle, during those 
months wlien the passage direct from Bombay is im¬ 
practicable : so that wij^h only two additional steamers 
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of Bmaller dimensions yon might establish your main 
trunk the whole way to Calcutta, touching at Galle 
and Madras, and have your branch to Bombay. 

7. By this course you would embrace every point 
from which you could expect returns, without which it 
is scarcely possibler that any scheme can pay. You can¬ 
not fail to see that the same ejpense is necessary to 
bring the communication to Socotra, whether you go to 
Bombay alone or to all India ; while by the former 
course you are excluded from by far the greater sources 
of profit. 

8. There is one other point to which the Committee 
would refer. In jmur outline of tlie plaji submitted to 
Government and the East India Company you say 
“ The transit from Alexandria to Suez to be nmlcrtukeii 
by the Company.'” The Committee do not exactly 
understand wdiether the East India Company is meant, 
or the Company to be formed for the establishment* of 
the communication. If the former, this Committee con¬ 
sider that it would essentially injure and derange the 
scheme, even though it were in every other respect 
perfect. The establishment of a perfect and complete 
communication between England and all i)arts of India 
by steam through the Red Sea would very soon divert 
into this channel every package and parcel that could 
be conveyed by this route, including especially small 
parcels of value, periodical works, aud all portable 
articles subject to deteriorati»a H^y a long sea voyage. 
If the agency charged vitli the conveyance should be 
changed in the course of the transit at Suez aud Alex¬ 
andria, delay would necessarily take place consequent 
on the examinatimr aud exchange of receipts; and 
under the consequent divided responsibility, if a parcel 
was lost, there would be great difficulty in fixing the 
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responsibility ; this Committee have always considered 
that the communication should be carried on through¬ 
out under one agency and reponsibility. As, in London, 
au individual can take a place or send a parcel to Paris, 
subject to the responsibility alone of the proprietors of 
the office in London, so an individual ill India to England 
should be enabled to “.book himself,” or send his parcel, 
through the whole line, under one single agency; and 
if the “ transit from A'lexaudria to Suez” is to be under¬ 
taken by the coiiijiuny to be formed for bringing the 
communication ^o bear, the Committee would wish to 
know whether the “ undertaking” embraces the transit 
of jiassengers and j>arcels ; in a word, of all persons and 
things that may have been “ booked for the whole 
passage.” 

9. The Calcutta Committee have thus frankly ex¬ 
pressed their sentiments. Their views have all along been 
directed to obtain the most complete communication : 
they hold that this is jirecisely one of those projects 
which can alone \vork out the advantages derivable from 
it by its being carried ♦into effect on the most efficient 
scale. They consider that it should be altogether inde¬ 
pendent of the Malta mail, if, by a connection with that 
mail delay or obstacles occur ; that the steamer should 
go direct from Alexandria to England, and there, if 
necc's.sary, he subjected to quarantine ; which, owing to 
the longer period of h<;r absence from the suspected 
port, would he ofsho,i'tcr*cluration than at Malta; and, 
after the most mature cousit^eratioii for the period of 
two years, during which they have cxaini-oed the suh_ 
ject in all its hearings, they must avow their decided 
opinion to he, that without this continuous and uainter- 
rupled course, and that held u'ith the utmost despatch, 
the communication byway of the Red Sea will be found 
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inefficient from any part of India, and for Calcutta and 
Madras nearly useless. 

* Rs. 10, Besides solicitlngyour 

Calcutta,.. ... 3,79,49,681 attention to the accompany. 

Madras,. 69,10,042 iug notes, this committee 

Ceylon,. . 18,88,007 would refer you to the Me- 

-— morial of the Inhabitants of 

4,57,47,730 Cjilcutta audits neighbour¬ 
hood, from which you will 
Reed. Despd. perceive that the united 
Calcutta, 89,189 ... 72,397 annua? average of tlie coin- 
Madras, 31,306 ... 40,614 merce with Europe, of Cal- 
Ceylon, 6,000 ... 6,505 cutta, Madras, and Ceylon, 

-even prior to the abolition 

1,26,495 ... 119,516 of the right of the Ilonour- 
1,19,576 able Company to trade, was 

-R,„. 4,57,47,730, while that 

2,46,011 of Bombay was only lls. 

1,(!3,89,629 ; that the num- 
Arrivals. Departures, her of letters received at, 
Calcutta, 767 ... 665 ajid despatched from, Cal- 

Madras, 673 ... 459 cutta, Madras, and Ceylon, 

Ceylon, 85 ... 17 amounted to 2,46,011, while 

-- -.. — those of Bombay were only 

1,425 ...1,141 54,000; that the annual 

1,141 number of passengers ar- 

- riving at, and leaving Cal- 

2,566 ^ cutta, Madras, aixl Ceylon, 

fro*m and to Europe, was 
2,566, at Bombay only 
603. 

11. The Committee are quite aware that out of the 
united number of letters received at and despatched 
^rom Calcutta and Madras, amounting 233,506, the 
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jjrcater portion would, even under the comprehensive 
scheme, pass through Bombay, but those for the towns 
of Calcutta and Madras would be passed 'direct to those 
places. The average number of letters put into the 
post-office at Calcutta is 47,344; of these some un¬ 
doubtedly are from the country, sent jinder cover to 
agents in Calcutta; but besides 'this number, it is 
estimated that about 6,‘d80 letters are despatched in 
the private bags of vessels, which letters do not pass 
through the post-office. The letters therefore from 
Calcutta alone, allo»wing 3,000 of those put into the 
post-office at Calcdtta to be from the country, may be 
fairly taken at 50,000. But the Committee are quite 
willing to allow that for the sake of merely gaining a 
few days for this, or even double the number of mere 
letters of ordinary intercourse, it would be scarcely 
advisable to seek the extensioi. ; yet when it is remem¬ 
bered that in that number is included correspondence, 
connected with annual commercial transactions to the 
extentof near four millions sterling, that such exten¬ 
sive commercial transactions require the most enlarged 
means of correspondence, including the transmission of 
accounts, invoices, &c. the difficulties and expense of the 
conveyance of which must prevent their being sent by 
Bombay,—when, again, the number of passengers pas¬ 
sing between Europe and Calcutta, Madras ajid Galle, 
is considered in comparison with those from Bombay, 
viz. 2,56'6 to 6'03, that in the former number is included 
the individuals conducthig commercial transactions to 
the extent, even prior to the abolition of the trade of 
the Honourable Company, of above 4^ millions, and 
that landing such passengers at Bombay is worse than 
lauding passengers for Great Britain on the Scilly 
Islands, the Committee do consider confining for any 
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period whatever the communication to Bombay 
altogether inoi^ilcient, and that it would produce lit¬ 
tle comparative advantage, though its cost would be 
great. 

12. Although unable, for the reasons assigned, to 
concur in the plan,projected by your Committee, yet 
this Committee duly appreciato the assistance afforded 
to the cause by your labours and exertions in bringing 
the qtiestiou so prominently forward, and in pressing it 
so strongly on the consideration of. his Majesty’s Go¬ 
vernment and of the East India Comipauy. 

13. The Committee are quite satisfied, let the result 
be what it may as regards your own immediate project, 
that your proceedings have formed one great and pow'- 
erful link in the (djain of events leading to the final 
establishment of the conynunieutiou, and that you are 
therefore justly entitled to the thanks of the people of 
India, and of all wdio are interested in the success of 
this important measure. 

14. The Committee are fearful that they may bo 

t 

considered to have extended this communication beyond 
reasonable bounds; but they are desirous of showing 
that their non-concurrence in your plan is founded on 
w ell-groupded considerations. They will, however, 
cause your despatch to be published in the papers of 
this presidency, together with this reply. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your most »»bedient servant, 

C. B. GREENLAW 
Town Hall, Calcutta, Dec. 26, 1836. 
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APPENDIX (C.) 

ON THE STEAM NAVIGATION OF THE 
GANGES. 

On the arrival of Lord William Beiitinck in India 
ill 1828, his attention was forcibly arrested by the 
advantage of establishing inland steam navigation on 
the Ganges. It wal5 apparent, that by such means the 
most distant provmces of Bengal and Agra, including 
all the principal commercial and military stations of the 
two presideneic's on the banks of that river, Avould be 
for all the purposes of government and commerce united 
with the seat of supreme government and the centre of 
Indian trade. The difficulty of combining in river 
steamers the aj>parently incompatible qualities of large 
capacity for cargo and passengers, sufficient power of 
engines, and extreme lightness of draught, was sur¬ 
mounted by Messrs.' Mfiudsley and Field, who con¬ 
structed two iron boats for this purpose ; one a tug¬ 
boat fitted with their oscillating engines, and another, 
a boat for passengers and cargo, capable of accom¬ 
modating a large number of passengers with about 
45 tons of cargo. Four pairs of these boats were sent 
in pieces to Calcutta by order of the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company. The first pair was put 
together, and began to ply between Calcutta and 
Allahabad in the end of August, 1834, and the last 
pair was launched in January, 1836. These boats had, 
in April. 1836, made altogether eighteen voyages, upon 
each of which they were well supplied with freight and 
passengers. The demand for freight for goods up to 
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last April had greatly exceeded the limited means of 
meeting it; and upon every occasion of the despatcli of 
a boat many tons of cargo were rejected for want of 
space, to the great injury and annoyance of the native 
merchants. Notwithstanding the unavoidably heavy 
charge for freight* (sixty rupees per measured ton), the 
shippers are more than compensj^ted by the diminished 
rate of insurance and quick return. The demand for 
passage also exceeds the means of meeting it at that 
season of the year when families from the remotest 
stations between the Bengal and Agra territories come to 
the banks of the Ganges for the advantage of water- 
carriage to Calcutta. 

Those ])ersons also who arrive at Calcutta, intending 
to proceed to the iy>per provinces, find the advantage 
of this mode of speedy conveyance to the respective 
stations, which enables them to perform in three weeks, 
a journey wbicb before the establishnient of these boats 
occupied as many months. There is nt) class of 
persons, however, W'ho feel more sensibly the advantage 
of this improved mode of connnuuicatiun tliau the 
booksellers and publishers: the periodicals of Europe 
and America being dispersed at a quick and cheap rate 
by these means over the greater part of India. 

The existing demand for the tonnage in the .steam¬ 
boats at the jircsent prices would .scarcely be satisfied 
even by a weekly despatch ; and the four iron boats^ 
whose monthly voyages on the .Ganges have liitlierto 
been bounded by the c«nflucucc of that river with the 
Jumna, can only be considered as the nucleus of a 
more extensive c.-'tablishincnt, whose operations will be 
extended wherever water will he found for inland com¬ 
munication, and-which will carry commerce to the 
remotest points of the empire. 


P 
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APPENDIX (D.) 

ON THE ISLAND OF SOCOTRA. 

The island of Socotra is situate in the Indian Ocean, 
east of the African cape Ouardafui which bounds the 
mouth of the gulph of Aden. 

X’he chief town of the island is situate in hit. 12° 39' 
N. long. 54" 6' 30 E. 

Notwithstanding the considerable importance which 
the island receives from its geographical position, stand¬ 
ing as it does in the direct route of the commerce from 
whatever quarter with the Red Sea, as well as in the 
road of our ships hound to or from tlic Cape, it was not 
until the year 1834 that an)^ satisfactory information 
was "obtained respecting it. In that year a survey of 
the island .was made under the direction of Captain 
Haines, of the Honourable Comjiany’s ship Palinurus, 
and liieut. VVellsted., The latter gentleman in the fol¬ 
lowing year presented to the royal Geographical Society 
a detailed account of the island, wliich was published 
in their journal, and to w'hich I am indebted for the 
following particulars respecting it. 

The island consists of a narrow strip of land, stretch¬ 
ing east and west, in extreme length about 75 miles, in 
width 20 miles. 

I’hc southern coast Is convex, and preserve.s nearly 
an unbroken line ; the northefn shore is irregularly 
concave, and is broken into a succession of small bays, 
the western shores being also irregularly indented. 

The whole island consists of elevated ground or table 
laud, surrounded by a low plane extending to the mar- 
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gin of the sea, varying’ in width from two to four miles. 
This low belt of ground is not susceptible of any con¬ 
siderable degree of cultivation ; the higli luiub however, 
exhibits a great variety of soil and surface. 

As a general remark, it may be observed that nothing 
can })re.scnt a .strftnger contrast than the opposite ends 
of the island during the north-fast monsoon. While 
the eastern end is destitute of verdure, affords but 
scanty pasturage, and has no otfier water than what is 
retained in natural reservoirs, the western end is sup¬ 
plied with frequent slreams, its valley^’, and plains arc 
clothed with luxuriant veislure and covered with herds 
of cattle, and the scenery is in many i>laccs equal to 
the best of our own eountrj’ 

On the summits of the hills on the northern side of the 

m 

island, and against the sides and elevated regions of the 
granite j)eaks, a dark and*rich mould is found, which 
nouri,shes a thick and luxuriant vegetation. In the plAins 
around some of the villages are many beautiful valleys, 
the soil being a reddisli-eoloured earth, which nourishes 
at eerlaiu seasons an abundant sttp[)ly of grass, and is well 
adapted forthe euKivatioii of grain, fruit, and vegetables. 
In the v.aileys Ihrough which the stre.ims flow, there 
are not only extensive groves of dates, but the fertility 
of the soil'is manifested by abroad border of mo«t 
beautiful turf, occasional inclosures of dukkun. and 
plantations of indigo and cotton. 

Though Socotra is situate only a short distance from 
tlie continents of Africa and Arar)ia, and is in the same 
latitude with their most parelu‘<l and burning jdains, 
yet it (Uijoys conij>arativch" a remarkably temperate and 
C’ool climate; an effect which perha{»s may l)e ascribed 
to the vast expanse of water over which both monsoons 
blow befoi’e they pass it. A register of the thermometer 
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kept ill the north-east monsoon proves the average 
temperature to be 70^°, while several streams at but a 
short dista nee from the level of the sea indicate a mean 
temperature of 74®. On the hills it is still cooler, and 
the great elevation of the granite mountains vrould 
enable settlers to choose their own climate. 

Socotra en joys frequent and copious rains, the dry 
season being much shorter than in the countries of Asia 
and Africa. The lofty peaks of the granite mountains 
attract the clouds, which deposit their aqueous particles 
to feed the mouiftaiu streams or be precipitated in 
plentiful showers over the country. 

During the south-west monsoon, the average temper¬ 
ature is much higher than the above ; but in certain 
parts of the island on the windward side, the summits 
of tlie mountains and the open parts of the coast are 
delightfully cool. 

The most iiu])ortant natural production of Socotra 
is the aloe, for which the island has been celebrated 
from the earliest period. I’liis plant grows spon¬ 
taneously oil the limestone mountains, from .oOO to 
3,000 feet above the level of the sea. "J’he produce 
is brought to Tamaridu and Colliseah, the principal 
towns and harbours for exportation. 

In 1833, the best quality of aloes sold for one rupee 
a pound, while for the more indifferent the price per 
pound was thirteen pence. The Socotrau aloes are 
considered the finest in the world, but the value is 
impaired by the careless manner in which they arc 
gathered and packed. 

'I'he dragon’s blood tree is the article next in import¬ 
ance to the aloe, and like it is usually met with on the 
hills, at the elevation of 800 to 2,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. There are two kinds on the island 
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the best of which is of a dark crimson colour, and its 
price at Muscat varies from six to eight rupet'S a 
pound. I’liere are other trees on the island, from 
which inferior gums are obtained. Th<i, date, the 
tamarind, and the hrah are also coruiuon. 

Agriculture is almost unknown, the only grain cul¬ 
tivated in the island being a species of millet, called 
dulikun, which receives a preference chiefly because 
it requires little attendance, arnl VilJ produce a crop at 
any season. Beans, tobacco, and yams are also occa¬ 
sionally cultivated. 

The jiasturage of the island su]>ports camels, oxen, 
sheep, g<»ats, and asses. Cow.s are very numerous near 
'J'amarida, and resemble the Alderney breed, but theh 
magnitude does not exceed that of Welsh cattle. 
Having abundant pasturage they are sleek and fat, and 
their flesh, when young, Js of a very superior quality. 
Vast flocks of sheep and goals are found in eveiy part 
of the island ; the latter being so numerous that their 
owners keep no account of them. 

Socotra u'as at a very early jjeriod dependent on the 
kings of the incense country, whom the Portuguese 
navigators found in the undisturbed jjossession of it. 
W hen Albiupierque conquered the island, be vested 
the goveriTment iii the hands of some of his officers; 
but their sway was short, an<l Socotra again fell into 
the hands of its ancie.iit possessors. From this period 
until the la.«t half century, a brother, or some near 
Inflation, of the sultan of Kisseen, on the Ai-abiau 
coast, resided constantly upon it as its goverJior. But it 
is now' subjected merely to an annual visit from such a 
personage. His sway is also disputed, for during the 
visit of Lieutenant Wellsted, Ilamed-ben-Tury, another 
chief arrived and, under threat of burning the town. 
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succeeded at Collescali, in procuring about SO dolJars’ 
worth of ghee ; he also forbade camels or guides to be 
supydied to the Company's oflicers. 

On the r’ggestion being made to the natives of the 
probability of the island passing into the hands of the 
British, they manifested no discontent ; but, on the 
contrary, expressed a hope that they should then have 
some settled government. 

The male inhabitants of the island are usually tall, 
strong, and muscular, with remarkably well-formed 
limbs, Enropean features, aquiline nose, expressive eyes, 
and good teeth and mouth. Their hair, which is long 
and naturally curled, has no approach to the woolly or 
crisp t-’xture. TJiey wear beard and whiskers, but uot 
mustaehios. 'I'heir dress consists of a piece of cloth, 
wrapped round the w'aist, the end thrown over the 
shoulders ; their skins are clear, and remarkably free 
from'any eruption or cutaneous disorder. 

Nearly the same observations may be applied to the 
persons and features of the women ; their complexion is 
in general however, 'mo'e fair, and their dress consists 
of a camuline, bound round the wuiist, by a leathern 
girdle, and a wrapper of cloth is thrown over the 
shoulders. Their ornaments are necklaces and car- 
rings ; they go unveiled and are freely approdched. 

The moral character of tlieSocotran Bedouins is good, 
and heinous crimes are extremely rare among them, 
'rhey arc a lively and gi iierous race, remarkably distin¬ 
guished for their hosj)itality, which has no other limit 
than their means. 

There arc few- diseases prevalent in the island : a few 
cases of cancer and elephantiasis, and some indisposi¬ 
tion produced by bad and insufficient <liet, were ob¬ 
served ; but in general the island is remarkably healtliy. 
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APPENDIX (E.) 

OF THE HEAD OF THE JMALDIVES. 

Thk Maldives ai'e a group o^islands extending froiii 
the line to about .9” N. lat. aiul 74" E. long. The 
northernmost of this group, called Atoll-Heawandoo- 
Pholo, or Head of the Maldives, i^ situated betneen 
7" 7' and 6" 55' north latitude, and i% in the meridian 
of Bombay. It consists'of twenty-four small islands 
and two sand banks, several small shoals, and two large 
barrier reefs ; the latter extending from the boundary 
of the Atoll to the S. W. W. and N. W. The following 
particulars are obtained fi^om a notice of these islands, 
by Lieutenant J. Powell, Indian Navy, who made a 
survey of them :— 

'J’hc northern or principle barrier has ten islands 
and two small islets on it; one of the latter on its 
southern extremity being clos^ to Heawandoo : these 
are all situated on the inner side of the reef, having 
three or four, and in some places six fjithoms Avater be- 
wet'll them and its outer edge, with small channels 
for boats between each, formed by the natives having 
cleared away the coral rocks. Nearly in the centre of 
the Atoll there are three small islands. The eastern 
side is clear of shoals, with tire e^xceptiou of two small 
jtatches between Gullandoo and Mooiadoo ; but on the 
Avestern, there are several nearly dry and some sunken 
patches, having from S to 10 fathoms on them. The 
soundings vary from 20 to 34 fathoms, the latter being 
the greatest depth of water obtained. 
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Population. —Of the twenty-two islands composing 
this Atoll there are only seven inhabited, viz. Heawau- 
doo, Kooraforee, Katefooree, Turracoon, Collegaum, 
Beeramerdop, and Mooradoo. 

In the margin* 1 have noticod the number of in- 
b<ahitauts and boats upon each, by which it will be seen 
that the population, including men, women, and chil¬ 
dren, does not exceed 760 individuals. The boats are all 
employed in fishing: the trade between this Atoll and 
Tilla-Dow-Madow, whence they are supjdied with such 
articles as they require, being carried on in those of the 
latter. 

The islands are so similar in form and natural pro¬ 
ductions, that it would be a waste of time to describe 
them separately; 1 shall therefore give a sketch of 
Heawandoo, the island of greatest importance in this 
group, not so much on accoiVnt of its size, as from its 
being the re-sidence of the sultan’s vizier when he 
visits the Atoll. It is of a triangular form, about one 
mile in length, and is com[)osed of coral elevated about 
12 feet above the level o,f the sea. Tlie western side is 
thickly covered with cocoa-nut and bread-fruit trees ; and 
the northern and eastern with thick brushwood : the in¬ 
terior, which is 3 or 4 feet lower than the sides, has been 
cleared by the inhabitants for the purpose of cultivating 


Population. No. of boats. 

* Heaw-andoo, ....'.. 150 6 

Koorafoi-ee, . 160 5 

Katefooree, . 70 13 

Turracoon, . 50 2 

Collegaum, . 150 4 

Beerainerdoo,. 30 2 

Mooradoo, . 150 5 
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& small graiu called biinbi. The sujiply, how'ever, 
which, with tUe exception of a few sweet potatoes, pmu- 
pioas, and limes, forming the only vegetable^roduetiou 
of the island, is not sufficient for their, Support. The 
village, which consists of about 50 l^ts and 150 inhabit¬ 
ants, stands on the S. W. side. The huts, surrounded 
by spacious inclosures, are in g’eneral constructed of a 
framework of the wood of the cocoa-nut tree, the inter- 
slices filled up with leaves stitched together, and the 
roof neatly thatched with the same^ material. In the 
vicinity thei'e are good paths iutersocting the island In 
different directions, which being kept remarkably clean 
by the women, form [deasant walks, shaded from the 
sun by the thick foliage of the cocoa-nut and other 
trees. Tike the natives of the other Atolls, they gain 
their livelihood by fishing. Cocoa-nuts, and the fish 
called by them Gooni-le-Mus (Boneta) which are 
caught in great quantities, form their principal food: 
rice, being imported, is very scarce, and only procura¬ 
ble by the better class of inhabitants. Fresh water is 
plentiful, wells having been dug in almost every quarter 
of t)je island ; but the best is procured from those 
situated in the burying-grouiid. Fowls are abundant 
on all the islands, but not easily procured, being re¬ 
markably wild, and difficult to catch, and the natives 
too indolent to take the trouble necessary to secure 
them. Money, for which they have little use, will not 
fetch its full value ; rice, tobacco, and betel-nuts being 
the best medium of bai ter. 

WEATHER. 

0<'TOBEn.—d'he winds moderate and variable from 
W. S. W. to N. with cool pleasant weather, and occa- 
Q 
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Bionnl hard squalliS) accompanied by heavy ehowers of 
rain. 

Novembee.— “Light breezes from N.N.E. to N.N.W. 
and oocasifijvn} sqiialls from the eastward until the 22nd, 
when dark, cloudy, tempestuous 'veatber, and incessant 
rain set in from the -W. N. W. On the 27tU it cleared 
up and continued fine for the remamder of the month. 

Dkcembee. —Moderate breezes generally from E.N.E. 
with pleasant clear weather, occasionally from E.S.E- 
with squalls and rain. 

During these three months the mean temperature of 
the atmosphere ranged from 80“ to 84-“ frequently de¬ 
creasing in the squalls to 78“. 

The tides are extremely irregular, and at all times 
influenced by the prevailing winds and currents. 

During the strong westerly breezes, the flood set to 
the eastw'ard, and continued to- run for the greatest 
part of the day; but when they moderated, the ebb in 
like manner, set to the westward, the w eather falling 
6 or 7 inches lower than I had ever seen it before, even 
on the springs. 

In moderate weather, when the tides flow with sorae- 
w'hat greater regularity, the ebb always runs an hour 
and a half longer than the flood. 

The rise and fall of water is then about fire feet, and 
the V(;locity about a mile and a halfj)er hour. 

In October, November, and December, the current 
to the westward of the Atoll set to the southward, at 
the rate of 36 miles per day. The natives say that it 
commences about the mi«ldle of September, and con¬ 
tinues to the end of December, when the easterly winds 
set in, then turns to the westward, and runs in tluit 
direction until April. 

Of this group, I conceive Heawandoo Island is 



better adapted than any other for a coal depot: it lies 
nearly in a direct line between Point de Galle and 
Socotra, at about one-third of the whole distance from 
the former place, it is easy of access in evej:ii direction, 
and possesses safe ancl'orages for ships and steamers in 
all seasons. During the S. W. mon',oon, a vessel could 
anchor on the east side of the island, between it and a 
small reef, dry at low water. In the N. E. monsoon 
the best anchorage is in the chanael, between the island 
and the south barrier reef in 16 or J7 fathoms, sand 
and rocks. Opposite both these an^diorages there are 
good landing places for boats, which ’are procurable in 
bufficieut numbers, and may easily be made available 
for the landing or shipment of coals, &c. The natives, 
Avho are civil and peaceable, might, I think, be induced 
to M’ork for a small hire, such as rice, tobacco, Stc., or 
any other remuneration they might consider adequate. 

In approaching Heawandoo-l’holo-Aloll, from the 
eastw'ard, a vessel ought to sight Kilah, the northern¬ 
most island of the Tilla-Doo-Mattee-Atoll and then 
steer across the channel to Ileawgndoo Island, passing 
close to (ullaudoo, to avoi<l the small patches between 
it and Mooradoo. 





